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Notices to Correspondents. 


Hotes, 


WARBURTON’S ‘ SHAKESPEAR.’ 

As some sort of an introduction to the notes 
which appear below and as a voucher for the 
authenticity of the same to the readers of this 
paper, I feel that it is incumbent on me to state 
shortly how this copy of Warburton’s ‘Shakespear’ 
came into my possession. In order that I may 
carry out this intention, I must refer to my grand- 
father, the late William Bennet, of Chapel-en-le- 
Frith, co. Derby, who, first as a novelist, writing, 
at the beginning of this century, under the nom- 
de-plume of “Lee Gibbons,”* and then as a 
scholar and antiquary, assisting Mr. Llewellynn 
Jewitt as a frequent contributor to the Reliquary, 
won for himself a place as a man of letters. 
Having inherited in some measure his passion for 
antiquities of all sorts (more especially books), I 
have at all times taken much interest in old book- 
shops ; and it was in such a shop, and under the 
following circumstances, that I came upon War- 


* Mr. Bennet’s first work, ‘The Cavalier,’ was pub- 
lished in 1821, attracted much attention, and com- 
manded a rapid sale. Later on appeared ‘ Malpas,’ 
‘Owain Goch,’ and ‘ The King of the Peak,’ with re- 
gard to the last of which Sir Walter Scott, in a preface 
to his ‘ Peveril of the Peak,’ said that if he had known 
that the ground had been preoccupied by a writer of so 
much talent, he would not have written ‘ Peveril of the 
Peak ’ at all, 


burton’s ‘Shakespear.’ I was staying in South- 
port, and while there strolled one Le into a shop 
of the kind above mentioned, to which I had been 
frequently before. This day, however, when I 
entered, the bookseller was talking to a gentle- 
man at the back of the shop, and I suddenly heard 
the following conversation: ‘I have got a ‘Shake- 
spear’ here, sir, with notes by Bishop Warburton,’’ 
“Oh, indeed; let me look at it.” The gentleman 
handled a volume, and then remarked, “ Why, it’s 
all written over; I’d rather have a clean copy 
when I do get one.” So back went the book on 
the shelf, and out of the shop went the customer. 
I went quietly to the bookseller, and asked for the 
‘Shakespear’ he had just been showing. He replied 
by putting a volume into my hand. Having care- 
fally compared the writing of the notes with some 
lithographed writing of Warburton in a biography 
of his which I happened to have seen in the shop 
I purchased the eight volumes. On their arriv 
at our house, I found further warranty for their 
authenticity in the following notes, which appear 
on the first page of vol. i. 

Note 1, in Bishop Warburton’s own hand- 
writing :— 

“ Of all the Idiots (and they are not a few) who have 
scribbled upon Shakespear, and against his Editor, the 
most consummate, sure, is one Capel, who has wasted 
above thirty years of life in hunting after the text of 
Shak ; and has at last given it so ridiculousl 
interpolated: that we ‘are [now at a loss to distinguish 
his nonsense from the nonsense of the first blundering 
Printers, W.” 

Note 2, in the handwriting of Eleanor Newton: 

“This copy of Warburton’s Shakespeare was given to 
Eleanor Newton by the widow of the rev’ Martin 
—s Smith whose first wife was Bp. Warburton’s 
widow. 

The volumes have the book-plate of Martin 
Stafford Smith. 

The Tempest, 


Warsvurton MS, 

Ply the men. Warbur- 
ton reads play, but in MS. 
alters to ply. 

I. ii. 191. To dive into To dive into, &c. War- 
the fire. burton MS. adds note, “ As 
the central fire is not here 
meant, I suppose it should 
be drive.” 

Yes, Fair / 

Sleep in Tunis. John- 
son conj. also. 


Guose Epitron. 
Ii. 11, Play the men. 


L, ii, 437. Yes, faith. 
II. ii. 259. Keep in Tunis. 


Il. ii. 50. Meg and Meg, Marrian, and Mar- 
Marian and Margery. gery. Warburton MS, 


leaves out and. 
IIL. iii. 37, Such sound, 


Such signs. 

IV. i.3. A Thrid of mine Commenting on Theo- 
own life. bald, Warburton MS. says, 
* But I suppose Sh. wrote 
Thrid, which was the old 
way of writing Third. So 
Robert of Gloucester, 
in his ‘Chronicle,’ “ the 
thridde part of my Lond,” 
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Grose Eprriox, Wanrsvrton MS, 
IV, i, 181, 182, Frail Frail shins. 


Pool behind. 


Pool beyond. 
strong. More strong. 
Where the bee sucks, there Where the bee sucks, there 
suck I; suck I ; 
In a cowslip’s bell I lie ; In a cowslip's bell I lie; 
There I couch whenowlsdo ThereI couch. When owls 
ery. do 
On a bat’s back, &c. On the bat’s back, &c. 
This punctuation of the 
song is Heath's, adopted by 
Capell, 


Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
1. ii, 19. Thus on lovely Pass on lovely gentle- 
So Hanmer. 


gentlemen. men. 
III, ii, 77. Suchintegrity. Warburton MS., reads 
“ Sooth integrity,” and adds 
MS. note explaining his 
alteration, “Such integrity} 
such as what? There is 
nothing to which such is 
either referred or likened. 
We should read, sooth inte- 
grity, true or 
ion ; for integrity is here 
used for the affection of 

Love.” 


Merry Wives of Windsor. 


IV. iii, 248, Come off. Warburton prints Com 
off, and restores the old 


1V. v. 111, Villanous in- 

constancy. “ But sure the inconstancy 
of man’s disposition could 
never subject him to any of 
these inconveniences which 
he might avoid by the 
exercise of this quality. 
Shakespear wrote Con- 
stancy, and the expression 
is full of humour, Falstaff 
would insinuate to his mis- 
stresses that their ill usage 
had subdued his Constancy, 
which having been #0 un- 
worthily employed in their 
pursuit he calls a villanous 
constancy.” 

Measure for Measure. 

I, i, 52. Leavened and Warburton prints “ pre- 
prepared. par’d and level’d,” and 
latter to 

leaven'd, adding also MS, 
note, “If leaven’d be the 
true reading, the author used 
it for digested, Leaven makes 
a fermentation, and fermen- 
tation produces one kind of 
digestion. Sh. is frequently 
as licentious in the use of 
terms.” 

Comedy of Errors. 

I. ii, 145. Which princes, Which princes would, 

would they, may, &c. they may. In this case 
Warburton prints as Globe 
ed. opposite, but corrects as 
above. 


Guose Epirion. Warsvrton MS, 
Much Ado About Nothing. 


III. iii, 22. No need of | Warburton prints more 
such vanity. need, and corrects it to no 


IV. i, 157. Only been — Only silent been. 


silent. 
Merchant of Venice. 
I. ii. 62. He hath a horse, He hales a horse. 
Taming of the Shrew. 
J. ii. 278, And do as ad- Anddo as Advocates use 
versaries do in Law. A Law. 
MS, note on paseage, 
“But adversaries in Law 
are as little of this humour, 
as other adversaries who 
decide their quarrels in a 
different way. We know 
what the Poet means, and 
that leads us to what he 
said, which was surely this. 
And do as Advocates use do 
in Law, i.¢., use to do.” 
All's Well that Ends Well. 
I. iii, 229. And manifest Rather manifold. 


experience, 
I. i, 207. On thee stil2 On thee will rely. 


rely. 

ii. iii, 224. Lord have Lord have mercy on thee, 
mercy on thee forahen/ for then— 

Twelfth Night. 

I, iii. 7. Why, let her Why, let her except, as 

except, before excepted. before excepted. Warbur- 

ton MS. note, “ A formulary 

Deeds.” Farmer conj. 


And J must needs be 
yours. 
Norman Benner. 


IIT. i, 112. And Ais must 
needs be yours. 


Trinity College, Cambridge, 
(To be continued. ) 


THE ROSES OF KILRAVOCK. 


It has long been the custom to consider that 

the marriage of Hugh Rose, fourth Baron of Kil- 
ravock, with Joneta, daughter of Sir Robert 
Chisholm, in 1364, conveyed to the Roses the 
direct representation of the two distinguished 
families of Chisholm and Lander. The evidence 
available for the support of this belief in the 
Spalding Club history of the family of Rose a 
to me, however, to be quite insufficient. fe the 
contract between Sir Robert Chisholm and Hugh 
Rose (‘Gen. Deduct, Fam. Rose of Kilr.,’ p. 36), 
it is agreed :— 
“quod idem Hugo de Rose ducat in uxorem Jonetam 
filiam dicti Roberti, pro cujus maritagio idem dominus 
Robertus dabit dicto Hugoni et heredibus suis inter 
ipsum Hugonem et prefatam Jonetam procreatis, decem 
marcates terre de Cantrabundie,”’ 

This was merely a grant of a small estate tos 
daughter on her marriage, and no other property 
ever seems to have passed from the Chisholms to 
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the Roses. Lachlan Shaw, the historian of Moray, 
is quoted by Mr. Innes (op. cit., p. 121), as follows: 

“I do not find that Sir Robert left any issue except 
the Lady Kilravock; and he was succeeded by his 
brother, John Chisholm, who upon the demise of his 
=. Sir Robert Lauder, of Quarelwood, got the 

ands of Quarelwood, Brightmonie, Kinsterie, &c., and 
took the title of Quare!wood. His son, Robert Chisholm 
of Quarelwood, having no issue but one daughter, 
Morella, she was married to Alexander Sutherland of 
Duffus, and brought into that family a rich accession of 
lands, which had been the beritage of the Lauders. 
And the heir male of Chisholm enjoyed the proper 
estate of that family.” 

Turning to Hew Rose’s ‘ Deduction’ (op. cit., 
p. 42), we find that, most of the Kilravock evidences 
having been destroyed by fire, John, the sixth 
baron, grandson of Hugh Rose and Joneta Chis- 
holm, set about repairing his title to the lands of 
Kilravock and others, and with this object in view 
obtained a charter from ‘‘ John Chesholme of that 
Ilk (designing him nepott suo, for he was his grand 
uncle), upon the lands of Cantrabundie, Little Can- 
tray, and Ochterurchill, with their pendicles, dated 
Apryle 24, 1420.” It is, of course, clear that if 
John Chisholm was either uncle or grand uncle of 
Hugh Rose, the grandson of Joneta Chisholm, he 
must have been a descendant of Sir Robert Chis- 
holm, and nota brother of that person. And again 
it seems almost inconceivable that the next brother 
of a man having a marriageable daughter in 1364 
should himself be living in 1420, when he could 
have been little, if anything, short of a hundred 
years of age. But for the statements of Shaw and 
others no one could have supposed from this 
evidence that there was a shadow of doubt as to 
the status of Joneta Chisholm. There is one point 
requiring elucidation. Did the ten mark land of 
‘Cantrabundie, granted in 1364, include also the 
lands of Little Cantray and Ochterurquhill granted 
in the charter of 1420? Judging from the agree- 
ment in the earlier deed that 
“in casu quo dicte terre non sunt decum marcatarum 
integrarum, refundet idem dominus Robertus dicto 
Hugoni de terra sua propinquiore donec habebit decem 
marcas integras,” 
it may be assumed that such was the fact. We 
are therefore asked to believe that the only child 
and heiress of Sir Robert Chisholm received during 
her father’s lifetime a trifling grant of land upon her 
marriage, but tbat upon Sir Robert’s death his large 
possessions passed to his brother, leaving the heiress 
of Chisholm and Lauder without any share either 
of the Chisholm or the Lauder property, while in 
the next generation the daughter of Robert Chis- 
holm carried all the Lauder possessions to Alex- 
ander Sutherland of Duffus. Why, it may fairly 
be asked, should Joneta Chisholm be thus dis- 
inherited, if an heiress, in order that her father’s 
and grandfather's property might pass to her cousin, 
Morella Chisholm? To me the conclusion seems 


certain that Joneta’s brother, not her uncle, suc- | 


ceeded her father in the Chisholm and Lauder 
lands, and that therefore the Roses can have no 
claim to represent these two distinguished families 
through their marriage with Sir Robert Chisholm’s 
daughter. A. 


Joun Liston (p1ep 1846), Acror.—He is said 
to have been lineally descended from John De 
L’Estonne (see Domesday Book, where the name 
is so written), who came in with the Conqueror, 
and had lands awarded him at Lupton Magna, in 
Kent. We find a family of this name flourishi 
some centuries later in that county. John Deb 
liston, knight, was high sheriff for Kent, according 
to Fabian ‘‘ quinto Henrici Sexti”; and we trace 
the lineal branch flourishing downwards, the otho- 
grapby varying, according to the unsettled usage 
of the times, from Delliston to Leston or Liston, 
between which it seems to have alternated, till, in 
the latter end of the reign of James I, it finally 
settled into the determinate and pleasing dis- 
syllabic arrangement which is still retains. Ami- 
nadab Liston, the eldest male representative of 
the family of that day, was of the strictest order of 
Puritans. A copy of an undoubted tract of his, 
bearing the initials only, A. L., entitled, ‘‘ The 
Grinning Glass: or Actor’s Mirrour, wherein the 
vituperative Visnomy of vicious Players for the 
Scene is as virtuously reflected back upon their 
mimetic Monstrosities as it has viciously (hitherto) 
vitiated with its vile Vanities her Votarists,” was 
in 1825 in the possession of Mr. Foss, of Pall 
Mall. The work, which is dated 1617, bears the 
impress of those absurdities with which the title- 
pages of that pampblet-spawning age abounded. 
It followed the ‘ Histrio-Mastix’ (1610) both in 
respect of time and virulence. It is amusing to 
find an ancestor of Liston’s bespattering the 
players at the commencement of the seventeenth 
century. 

According to a MS. note penes me, the subject 
of this sketch was an only son of Habakuk Liston, 
settled as an Anabaptist minister upon the patri- 
monial soil of his ancestors. The following entry 
of the actor’s birth and baptism is said to appear in 
the parish register of Lupton Magna (?), co. Kent: 

Joh , filius Habakuk et Rebecce Liston, Dis- 
eentientium, natus quinto Decembri 1780, baptizatus 


sexto Februarii sequentis; Sponeoribus J. et W. Weol- 
laston, und cum Maria Merryweather.” 
The term “Dissentientium” was probably in- 


tended by the parish clergyman as a slur upon the 
supposed inconsistency of an Anabaptist minister 
conforming to the child rites of the Church ; but pos- 
sibly some expectation in point of worldly advan- 
tages from some of the sponsors might have induced 
this unseemly deviation, as it must have appeared, 
from the practice and principles of that generally 
rigid sect. The same authority further states that 
Liston entered the service, nominally as a clerk, of 
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Mr, Willoughby, an eminent Turkey merchant 
resident in Birchin Lane, London ; at a later date 
making more than one voyage to the Levant, as 
chief factor for Mr. Willoughby, at the Porte. 
He continued in this employment until his début 
upon the Norwich boards in the season of the year 
1801. It would be interesting to learn whether 
confirmatory evidence exists of Liston’s parentage 
and birth as herein set forth. 
Daniet Hipwett. 
17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


Tue Lion-Heap or rae Centurion.— Excerpt 
from the Saturday Magazine, March 16, 1833 :— 
“In the course of last year, this Lion was removed to 
Windsor, as a present to his Majesty ; and the following 
lines, in imitation of the original inscription, have been 
sent to us on the occasion of this movement :— 
Such was this travell’d Lion’s boast, 
Contented with his humbler post, 
While Anson sat in lordly state, 
To hear his fe'low lords debate. 
But travell’d now to Windsor’s dome, 
The Lion boasts a prouder home, 
Which our brave sailor-king effords, 
Than Anson in the House of Lords. 


H. Astitey Harpince. 


Exrraorpinary Superstition. — Under this 
heading the following paragraph appeared in the 
Diss Express and Norfolk and Suffolk Journal, 
Dec. 16:— 

“ The Suffolk Coroner (Mr. Chaston) on Tuesday, held 
an inquest at the Green Man Inn, Mendlesham, touching 
the death of a child named Maggie Alberta Wade, 
daughter of Henry Wade, an agricultural labourer, The 
first witness called was the mother, Elizabeth Wade, who 
stated that last Friday the deceased pulled a cup of 
boiling soup over herself, and was baldly sealded, She 
did not send for a doctor, but at once sent for an old 
woman living in the neighbourhood, whose name is 

ish, who, according to witness, is possessed of 
supernatural powers in the cure of burns and scalds. 
The old woman came at once, and said some strange words 
over the child, and —— her hands across the injured 
parts. Witness under these circumstances did not con- 
sider the attend of a medical man ry, but 
notwithstanding the woman’s incantation the child died 
in forty hours. Witness persisted in expressing her 
belief in the old woman’s power, and eaid she was really 
awitch. The female referred to declined to reveal the 
words spoken, as she said she would lose her power, 
Other witnesses expressed their faith in the professions 
of the old woman. Eventually, after the Coroner bad 
commented on the superstition exhibited, medical evi- 
dence was given to the effect that the child’s life could 
not have been saved. A verdict of ‘ Accidental death’ 

returned,” 


was 
F. Birxseck Terry. 


Putecon’s Ecuipse.—It is well known that 
Phlegon, who wrote in the time of the Emperor 
rian, mentions an eclipse of the sun, seen 
nearly a century before, which some have thought 
was no eclipse, but a heathen record of the mira- 
culous darkness at the Crucifixion. Little refer- 


this by the fathers, because it was well understood 
that an eclipse of the sun could not take place at 
the time of the Jewish Passover, which was always 
observed at the full moon. St. Chrysostom, too, in 
one of his homilies on St. Matthew, well remarks 
that the duration of the miraculous darkness proves 
that it could not have arisen from an eclipse of the 
sun, the totality of which occupies but a few 
moments, Lardner observes that astronomers had 
calculated that a real eclipse of the sun did take 
place in the month of November, a.p. 29; and 
this has been fully confirmed by those in our own 
time who have bad the advantage of the more 
accurate tables of the moon which are now available. 
Amongst these we may mention the late Dr. von 
Oppolzer, of Vienna, and Mr. John Stockwell, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, U.S. The eclipse of a.p. 29 
occurred on November 24, and was total about 
noon in the north-western part of Asia Minor, 
where Phliegon lived (at Tralles in Lydia). His 
works are not extant; but the fragment referring 
to the eclipse is quoted by severel writers, with 
some difference of detail as to the year in which 
it took place. There seems, however, little doubt 
that the true reading was the fourth year of the 
202nd Olympiad. But a.p. 29 was the first year 
of that Olympiad, so that there was probably either 
some error in Phlegon’s original or errors of tran- 
scription in those who copiedhim. Oddly enough, 
Lardner makes one of these (Philoponus) say that 
the year was in the 102nd Olympiad, though he 

uotes the Greek correctly in a note, which gives 
the 202nd (like the others), but the second year of it. 
From this Mr. Stockwell contends that the second 
year of that Olympiad corresponded to a.p. 29, 
in which the eclipse took place ; but as Philoponus, 
in another e in the same chapter (lib. ii. c. 21) 
of his ‘ De Mundi Creatione,’ calls it, like the other 
authorities who copied Phlegon, the fourth year, it 
is probable that this is what Phlegon wrote, and 
that the error was making it the last, instead of the 
first year of the 202nd Olympiad. 

W. T. 
Blackheath. 


Goons or Fetons.—At a Court Leet holden in 
and for the Manor of Westerham, co. Kent, 
April 5, 1619, the jurors present that 

“Mary Smith who was prosecuted for felony left 
within the Jurisdiction of this Leet divers goods waived ; 
and fled and now is executed for the said felony as this 
Court is informed the which goods aforesaid are and 
were in the Custody of the Lord’s Bailif these several 
years and they remain to the use of the Lord as goods 
forfeited viz; 

Imprimis one Trunk lockede. 

One Stuffe gowne layed thick with blacke redd silke 


ace. 
2 bands th’one laced th’other playne. 
VI quayes. 
iij Tyffany Cawles. 
1 Tyffany Crosclothe laced. 


1 


ence, however (as Lardner points out), is made to 


iij lawne crosseclothes laced, 
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I Tyffany neckclothe. 

3 Holland Crosseclothes 2 of them laced, 

2 Payrs of Cuffes laced. 

Item one Payre of Crimson worsted Stockings. 

1 Rebate. 

1 bladder with a fillet of lace. 

1 Fine Holland Aperne. 

iij Nayles of Hollande in a remnante, 

1 russett silke girdle. 

1 old stuffe pedicote. 

1 old greene wascoate. 

1 old greene see aperne. 

1 band. 

1 ruffe. 

1 old paire of gloues. 

1 steele. 
The which were seen and ayuind by Richard Dawling 
Constable, Thomas Burges. Robert Stacye, George ffuller, 
and William Plumlye inhabitants there.” 


C. E. 


Copnam Pariso Cxuurcu.— Not long since 

I visited the parish church of Cudham, in Kent, 
It was formerly interesting, but within the last 
few years has, I think, been much over-restored. 
There is still a fine brass to Alice Waleys, dated 
1503. I measured the old yew tree in the church- 
ey and found that its circumference, at about four 
eet from the ground, was no less than twenty- 
eight feet. It is a good deal decayed. There isan 
epitaph on a tombstone, put up as recently as the 
year 1860, which is so artless that I venture to 
transcribe it :— 

All ye that pass this way along, 

Think how sudden I was gone, 

God does not always warning give, 

Therefore be careful how you live, 

She lived beloved and died lamented. 


Normay. 


“High Wops.”—When, on July 15, 1503, 

ary Tudor came to York on her progress to 
Scotland, it is recorded by John Younge, Somerset 
Herald, that 
‘in the Stat as before, in fayr Ordre. she entred in 
the — Cite, Trompetts, Mynstrells, Sakebowtts and 
High Wods retentyssynge, that was fayr for to here.” — 
Hearne’s ‘ Collectanea’ of Leland, vol, iv. p. 272. 

It is curious to find oboes or hautbois thus 
accommodated to the vernacular. 

Sr. SwirHy. 
[See p, 108.] 


Docror sy Royat Manpate.—Richard Hey, 
LL.D., Fellow and Tutor of Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge, was born 1745 and died 1837. In or 
about 1779 he wrote a tract on ‘ Duelling, Suicide, 
and Murder,’ which fell into the hands of 
George III., who was so much pleased with it that 
he made him doctor by royal mandate. In due time 
Hey presented himself to practise at Doctors’ Com- 
mons, but admittance was refused, on the ground 
that such a thing was without precedent, namely, 
that a man made doctor by royal mandate should 


would go back to Cambridge and take his degree in 
the usual way; but the Cambridge authorities also 
refused him, on the ground that they could not 
cast such a slur on the king’s gift. He was there- 
fore shut out of practice for life. He married after 
an engagement of thirty years, survived his wife 
thirty years, and died at the age of ninety-three. 
A packet of Richard Hey’s bright letters is 
now before me, but he only makes slight allusion 
to the singular circumstances related shove, which 
were communicated to me in 1889 by a venerable 
great-nephew of Dr. Richard Hey, now deceased. 
ALBERT HARTSHORNE, 


Tuomas Gent (1693-1778), Printer.—It may 
be noted, as an addition to the account of him 
appearing in ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ vol. xxi. p. 121, 
that his wife, Alice Guy, “ the fair hand-maiden ” 
of John White, printer, York, and widow of his 
grandson, Charles Bourne, also a printer, died 
April 1, 1761, and was buried in St. Olave’s 
Church, York. Gent’s marriage had been solem- 
nized in York Minster on Dec. 10, 1724. 

Daniet 

17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


Cuurcu Betts.—The general use of church bells 
at the beginning of the seventeenth century is 
pleasantly referred to in the ‘ Diary of the Jour- 
ney of Philip Julius, Duke of Stettin-Pomerania, 
through England in 1602,’ which is quoted in the 
sixth volume of the Royal Historical Society, 
The extract is as follows :— 

“On arriving in London we heard a great rin of 
bells in almost all the churches, going on very late in 
the evening. We were informed that the young people 
do that for the sake of exercise and amusement, and 
sometimes they pay considerable sums as & wager who 
will pull a bell the longest, and ring it in the most 
approved fashion. Parishes spend much money in 
harmoniously sounding bells, that one being preferred 
which has the best bells. The old Queen is said to have 
been pleased very much by this exercise, considering 
it as a sign of the health of the people. They do not 
ring the bells for the dead. When a person lies in 
agony, the bells of the parish he belongs to are touched 
with the clappers until he either dies or recovers again. 
As soon as this sign is given, everybody in the street, as 
well as in the houses, falls on his knees, offering prayer 


for the sick person,” 
Harry Hems. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


BooxsHELves.—To economize space and exclude 
dust, shelves should fit closely to the tops of the 
books below. I find by experience that the most 
convenient way is to support the shelves by metal 
rings with screws attached, known as screw-eyes. 
The shelves can be made by anybody who can saw 
and plane, and the most unskilled person can 
adjust the shelves to a nicety. When a shelf is 
full, and the shelf above fits so closely that a 
finger cannot be inserted at the top, small books 


practise at Doctors’ Commons, So he said he 


are sometimes pushed behind the others and lost. 
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This may be prevented, with the advantage of 
giving the row of books an uniform appearance, 
by setting a narrow board edgeways along the shelf, 
behind the books. This board is kept in position 
by a piece of wood, nailed at right angles to the 
middle of the inner side. 
The lower corner of an envelope, cut square, with 
one of the loose flaps turned up, is a grea book- 
marker. Be 
Halliford-on-Thames, 


Gray ayp Watier.—Gray was familiar with 
Waller, as we may infer from his letter to West of 
November 21, 1739, in which he parodies a line 
from the ‘ Battle of the Summer Islands.’ Know- 
ing how sedulously Gray nursed an ides, I cannot 

p thinking that the germ of the famous stanzas 
in the ‘ Elegy,’ “Perhaps in this neglected spot,” 
&c., was for bim these lines from Waller's ‘To 
Zelinda ’:— 

Great Julius, on the mountains bred, 

A flock perbaps, or herd, had led. 

He that the world subdued had been 

But the best wrestler on the green. 

’Tis art and knowledge which draw forth 

The hidden seeds of native worth ; 

They blow those sparks and make them rise 
Into such flames as touch the skies. DOT 


Riron Spurs.—Under the title of ‘ Bygone 
Yorkshire,’ Mr. William Andrews, of Hull, has 
issued a tolerably well-printed little volume of 
nearly three hundred pages, which will have a 
certain amount of antiquarian interest for many 
readers of ‘N. & Q.” Asasample of the whole, 
here is a paper on ‘ Ripon Spurs,’ by a well-known 
local gentleman, Mr. T. C. Heslington :— 


“The particular date on which the manufacture of 
spurs, and other hardware necessary for an equestrian 
outfit, commenced in Ripon, is not stated in the town 
records. Leland, journeying through Yorkshire in 1534, 
observed that there had been ‘hard on the further rype 
of Skelle a great number of teuters for woollen clothes 
wont to be made in the towne of Rippon, but idleness is 
sore increasid in the towne, and clothe making almost 
decayed.’ We may reasonably suppose no other manu- 
facture was carried on at that time, or he would have 
noticed it ; and, therefore, the period comprised between 
his visit and the year 1604, the date on which the Cor- 
poration record commences, saw not only the beginning 
of the spur manufacture, but its attainment to great 
celebrity for excellent material and workmanship, Hand- 
wrought steel and iron work had arrived at great perfec- 
tion of artistic workmanship at that time in Europe, and 
to be able to compete successfully with such trained 
craftsmen as were similarly employed elsewhere, reflects 

t credit upon those ancient Ripon trad No 
joubt their productions were in great demand when all 
journeys were on foot or horseback, and the breed of 
horses was as yet unimproved by the introduction of the 
— and generous-tempered Arabian. The heavy, 
uggish hacks of the period needed constant urging with 
whip ani spur. Amongst the many Ripon guilds, the 
hardware craftamen were all united in one, called the 
a and Company of Blacksmiths, Locksmiths, 

er 


reputation all over the country, and became the = 
of a proverbial saying, ‘As true steel as Ripon rowels,’ 
and Ben Jonson, in his ‘Staple of Newes,’ bas :— 

Why, there 's an angel if my spurs 

Be not right Rippon, 
and Davenant, in his ‘ Wits,’ has :— 

Whip me with wire-beaded rowels of 

Sharp Rippon Spurs. 
When passing through Ripon in 1617, King James the 
First was presented with a gilt bow], and a pair of Ripon 
spurs, ‘which spurres were such a contentment t» his 

lajestie as his Highnesse did wear the same the follow- 

ynge day at his departure forth of the said towne.’ Plain 
steel spurs at one sbilling. and wrought spurs at seven 
shillings and sixpence the pair, were most manufactured ; 
those male of precious metals were generally for pre- 
sentation pur —some of the wrought spurs have been 
collected in the neighbourhood, and all have the same 
peculiar conventional device in silver, inlaid in the dark 
grey steel, with which the white silver pattern has a 
charming contrast and effect. A pair of these were pre- 
sented to the Archbishop of York when he visited his 
Liberty of Ripon, and a pair of the plain ones to each of 
his retinue, When Gent wrote his ‘ History of Rippon’ 
in 1732, the trade was still flourishing, but soon after- 
wards rapidly decayed. Alderman Terry, during a lo 
life of ninety years, was three times Mayor of Ripon, an 
the last of the spurriers, the trade becoming extinct with 
his business transactions in the year 1798. The guild 
were over anxious to protect themselves, and with their 
fees, fines, and other exactions, deterred others from 
commencing the business, and drove them elsewhere ; 
and the trade finally left the town as the old firm died 
out, The Corporation Chronicle mentions the names of 
some of the spurriers, but the majority of them are 
unrecorded ; the only memorials of their skill being a 
‘motto’ and the ‘crest’ of the city.” 


Joserpa CoLiinsoy. 
Wolsingham, co. Durham. 


Queries, 
We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


** Crockxery.”—Our first known occurrence of 
this is in Johnson's ‘ Dictionary,’ 1755, although 
“crockery-ware” is in ‘ Robinson Crusoe.’ Accord- 
ing to Mr. Kington Oliphant, ‘‘among the new 
substantives” in Miss Burney’s ‘Cecilia, 1782, 
are crockery, dustman, damper ; but he gives no 
reference. If any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ can send 
me the quotation with reference 1 shall be grateful. 
The word does not appear to be frequent before 
1840, and even then seems to be rather con- 
temptuous. J. A. H. Morray. 
Oxford. 


“ Crux.”—I should be glad of contributions to 
the history of this word in the sense of a puzzle or 
special difficulty, which appears to be known only 
in English. The earliest quotations yet known are 


#,and Armourers. The Ripon spurs had a great 


in Swift’s ‘ Verses to Sheridan’ (1718),— 
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As for your new rebus, or riddle, or crux, 
I will either explain or repay it in trucks, 
and Sheridan ‘ To Swift’ (cited by Todd),— 

Dear dean, since in cruxes and puns you and I deal, 

Pray, Why is a woman a sieve and a riddle? 
Here the word has rather a trivial character ; but 
it evidently gained seriousness with age, for in 1831 
the Edinburgh Review, vol. lii. p. 183 (as quoted 
by the ‘Stanford Dictionary’), has ‘‘ idea has been 
the crux philosophorum since Aristotle...... to the 
present day.” But in spite of this affected forcing 
of the word into a Latin phrase, I am told by 
philosophers that it is unknown to Latin writers 
on philosophy or logic. In more modern use there 
has been a tendency to bring it into quasi-relations 
with crucial, and to use it for “ crucial difficulty” 
or the like; also to make the plural cruces, instead 
of Sheridan’s “cruxes’’; but the origin of the 
sense remains as obscure as ever. 

J. A. H. Murray. 
Oxford. 


“ Trs.”—I have often seen it confidently asserted 
1) that the word its was used by Shakespeare ; 
2) that this form was coming into use in his time. 

think I can almost disprove the first of these 
assertions. May I here repeat an analysis I have 
made elsewhere? In the folio of 1623 (seven 
years after Shakespeare’s death) the word is found 
once in ‘ Measure for Measure’ and ‘Henry VIII’; 
twice in the ‘Tempest’; five times in ‘ Winter's 
Tale.’ For all these plays the first folio is the 
earliest extant authority; and the same form is 
found once more in the ‘Tempest’ and ‘ Winter’s 
Tale’ in the folio of 1663. In the single place of 
‘2 Henry VI.’ in which this form occurs in the 
first (1623) and succeeding folios, the quartos 
(1594 and 1600) read Ais. In ‘Henry V.’ and 
‘Romeo and Juliet’ the same word is found for 
the first time once, in ‘Antony and Cleopatra’ 
twice, in the folio of 1663; in ‘ Lear’ for the first 
time once in the quarto of 1655 ; in ‘2 Henry IV.’ 
for the first time once in the folio of 1685. I have 
exhausted all the instances of its to be found in 
Schmidt's ‘Lexicon’ except two places in ‘ Hamlet.’ 
In one of these the word is found first in the 
quarto of 1637, and in the other first with absolute 
certainty of date in the same quarto. But in this 
second place it occurs also in a quarto which Mr. 
Collier would assign to 1607, but which the Cam- 
bridge editors believe to be printed from the 
quarto of 1611. The evidence of this tell-tale 
word convinces me that Collier is wrong. The 
statement, then, that the word is to be found in 
Shakespeare will only be true so long as Shake- 
speare is reprinted with the alterations which later 
hands have foisted upon him. We are not even 
sure that the word was coming into use in Shake- 
speare’s time, if by Shakespeare’s time is meant a 
period which ended April 23, 1616. In every 


copy of any play of his published before that date 
we find never this possessive, but always his or it 
instead, and if these editions were in great part 
surreptitious the probability that a word not in the 
author’s vocabulary would in this way have crept 
into a text professing to be his is much increased. 
Yet this word never appears in it until 1623, Will 
any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ help me to the first 
appearance of this word? I am, at present, in- 
clined to fix its date between very narrow limits. 
I believe it to be later than the death of Shake- 
speare, and to lie between 1616 and 1623. The 
clue which I am here indicating may lead us to the 
hand which in this respect modernized Shake- 
speare, and may have wider consequences than I 
at present venture to suggest. D. C. T. 


“LaBoRARE EST ORARE.”—I should be very 
much obliged if any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ would 
kindly let me know where in St. Augustine’s 
writings occur the oft-quoted words, “ Laborare 
est orare.” ALICE, 

(See 6% S, xi. 267, 477 ; xii. 16, 135, 235.) 


Prato on am accustomed, 
as I suppose most of us are, to quote Plato as 
authority for the statement that revolutions occur 
in states about every 500 years. Bidden just now 
stand and deliver chapter and verse, I find I can 
only deliver this: That Sir Thomas Browne, in 
his ‘ Hydriotaphia,’ ch. iii., speaks of ‘‘ great con- 
junctions and the fatal periods of kingdoms,” and 
that he adds, in a foot-note: ‘* About 500 years— 
Plato.” Now, indexes to Plato—even to Jowett’s 
—are about “as bad as they make them”; still, it 
is odd that no index I have seen points to such a 
passage as this. Was Sir Thomas—have we all 


been—quoting from some scholiast? Let the 
erudition of ‘N. & Q.’ determine. 
W. F. 


Heicut or Lorp Tennysov.—What was the 
exact height of the late Lord Tennyson? I think 
size is an important factor in the ideal picture of a 
man; and it might be a good thing to place on 
record in ‘N. & Q.’ authentic statements as to 
the personal appearance and peculiarities of well- 
known people of our time. Such information 
would be very valuable in the fature. 

GeorcE Bow 

10, Lady Margaret Road, N.W, 


Ruyrmep Dexps.— Descriptions in my ‘Still 
Life of the Middle Temple’ of some rare books 
have brought to light the existence of other copies 
of them, of the importance of which their possessors 
were previously unaware, Thus, the fifth known 
copy of ‘The Bloudy Court,’ a contemporary 
pamphlet which settles the doubt as to the position 
in which Charles I. met his fate, has turned up in 
the possession of Capt. Lindsay, of the Guards, in 


whom his hereditary bookworm ‘‘ nose” and luck 
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appear to unite, as he writes me he purchased it 
among @ lot of other tracts for fourpence. As I 
presented my own copy to Her Majesty, his is the 
only one now in private hands, 

A. Luiken’s ‘Theatre des Martyres’ has also 
been found in the library of a gentleman in Dorset- 
shire. But, in addition to these, my insertion of 
the Burgoyne rhymed grant has induced a lady 
in Somersetshire to send me a parallel one, which, 
when a child, she heard from her great-grand- 
mother. It runs thas:— 

I, John of Gaunt, 

By this deed do grant 
Unto John Burgoyne 
And the heir of bis loin 
The Barton and Fee 
Of Umberleigh. 

Can any of your readers supplement these in- 
stances of a self-acting and very permanent local 
land registry? Their number is necessarily 
limited by the exigencies of rhyme. All names 
cannot be fitted with a jingle, and those which can 
might not effect the passing of the legal estate 
sought to be conveyed. For instance, my own 
name would be useless for a grant in fee, as 

Whitefield shall be Thorpe’s 
Until he's a corpse, 
would only pass a life interest. 
W. G. Tuorrs. 


Avustix Beryuer.—The following passage 
occurs in the late Canon Gresley’s ‘Forest of 
Arden,’ published by Burns, 1841 :— 

* We find Austin Bernher, soon after the accession of 
Elizabeth, rector of Southam, a renowned preacher, and 
conforming to the ordinances of the Reformed Church, 
having been ordained probably by Latimer, at the time 
of the troubles. He employed his leisure hours in col- 
lecting the sermons of his old master, of which he has 
given to the world a volume, containing many valuable 
paseages, illustrative of the times,”"—P. 259, 

I should be much obliged for any information 
that would verify the above statements, as the 
name of Austin Bernher does not appear in any of 
the registers or records of the parish of Southam. 
A correspondent tells me that he is referred to 
under the name of Anstey, in the ‘ Privy Council 
Records,’ by Mr. Dasent. Is it at all possible that 
he may have exercised his ministry at Southam, 
for some reason or other, under an assumed name / 

W. 8. 8. 

Dorsington Rectory, Stratford-on-Avon. 


**Sans Paviours.”—Sans Paviours, or Sands 
Paviours, is the old name of a street or place in 
Sheffield. It is said to means ‘‘ without paviours.” 
I have been told that this name occurs in other 
English towns, and I should be glad to know in 
what towns, 8. O. Appy. 

3, Westbourne Road, Sheffield, 


Corvinus MSS.—As the catalogues issued by 


from all others “by that scientific accuracy of 
description...... which makes the mere reading [of 
ny = a delight to the instructed bibliophile,” 
may | ask what is the authority for the statement 
that the MS. marked No. 467 in Catalogue 
No, 129, and containing works by Avlianus and 
Onosander is “from the Library of King Mathias 
Corvini [sic] ”? 

I have very carefully examined the MS. before 
the sale, the other day, of the Apponyi Library, to 
which it formerly belonged, and have failed to dis- 
cover any internal evidence to prove that the MS. 
ever belonged to the Corvina Library. I noticed a 
pencil note in a modern hand on the inside of the 
cover, but, of course, catalogues aiming at scientific 
accuracy are not supposed to copy, or even to take 
notice of, random pencil notes in nineteenth cen- 
tury characters when they refer to the history of a 
MS. in the fifteenth century. Hence I should be 
glad to have chapter and verse for the assertion, 
which neither the pencil note nor Mr. Quaritch’s 
catalogue supplies. L. L. 


Caritat Punisument is France.—In the 
London Magazine of 1732, p. 157, there is an 
account of a reformed minister named Durand 
suffering death by hanging at Montpelier ‘‘ for 
holding private assemblies of devotion.” Can any 
of your readers tell us what is the date of the last 
capital execution in France for teaching the re- 
formed opinions ? N. M. & A. 


Scuota was it ? 
Ww. C. B. 


‘Tae Mersopist; or, IN 
Earnest.’—For the last fifteen years or so I have 
had in my possession a small 4to. MS. of some 
importance bearing the above title, and consisting 
of 205 numbered leaves, written on one side only. 
It commences with the words, “A wise and 
approved Antient tells us,” &c., and is apparently 
a fair copy for the press made by another hand, 
but with notes and the words at end, “ Revised 
6 July, 1755, after reading of Mr. [Rev. James] 
Hervey’s Dialogues on Theron and Aspatio—w** 
savours strongly of Methodism,” in the author’s 
autograph. Ona loose inserted sheet, and written 
probably c. 1829, by the Rev. W. Valentine, 
Chaplain to London Hospital, is a schedule of 
“Tracts in MS.,” referring to this as “ No. 12,’ 
and stating :— 

“ Of the true Methodist, we may form some opinion 
both of the style and matter, by some letters addressed 
to Mr. Broughton, a transcript of which I have already 
Committed to the inspection of the Public...... The Com- 
position alluded to [No. 12) is not I believe in exist- 
ence. Not any other of these papers [meaning not any 
of the thirteen others mentioned in the schedule} have 
fallen into my banda, neither has it been Communicated 
to me with any degree of Certainty in whose possession 


Mr. Quaritch are supposed to be distinguished 


they now are, in all probability the greater part of them 
are either inadvertently lost or destroyed.” 


8% §, ILL, Fes, 25, 
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This MS. appears to have been written by a 
Church of England minister, in opposition to the 
teachings of the Wesleys and Whitefield. Can 
any reader state whether it has been printed, and 
furnish the name of the author ? 

Ww. I. R. 


“ Cotrar - HOLDERS”: “ - SILVER - 
HOLDERS.” —These were a certain class of tenants 
holding under the Manor of Framlingham. What 
is the meaning of the terms ; and what was the 
character of their service ? H. A. W. 


James Waves.—Redgrave states that in 1788 
and 1789 this artist exhibited portraits at the 
Royal Academy. I am anxious to know whose 
portraits these were. Please reply direct. 
Harotp Ma et, Colonel. 


12, Egerton Gardens. 


* Dawmer.”—In the glossary of the “ Waverley 
Novels” there is the following : “‘ Dammer, stun and 
confusion by striking on the head.” Where has 
Scott used the word ? C. B. Mount. 


AvrHors oF QuotTations WanTED.— 
Critics are like a kind of bird (?) that breed 
In wild fig trees, and when they ‘re grown up feed 
On the ripe fruit of the nobler kind. 
L. Broventon. 
So music past is obsolete, 
And yet "twas sweet ! "twas passing sweet. 
ASTARTE. 
Saxon Edith please me best. 
Hotty. 
And earth was bitter, and heaven, and even the sea 
Sorrowful as he ; 
And the wind helped not, and the sun was dumb, 
And with too long, strong stress of grief to be 
His heart grew sere and dumb. J.C. 


Beplics, 


DAMASK ROSE. 
(8 §S. iii. 88.) 

The fact that Linacre’s travels did not extend 
beyond Italy is no reason for discrediting Hakluyt’s 
statement that Linacre introduced the damask 
rose into England at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century; for the rosa da ina was at that 
time celebrated, as well as cultivated, in Italy, and 
Linacre may have brought it thence. In proof of 
what I say I quote a verse from Berni’s ‘ Orlando 
Innamorato,’ lib. iii. canto i, st. xxxviii., where, 
describing an enchantress’s pavilion, the poet says: 

Pieno é di fiori e rose damaschine. 
Berni died in 1536, but the poem must have 
been composed earlier. Rose damascene, too, are 
described in Stefano’s ‘ Trattato de gli horti,’ pub- 
lished posthumously in a little book with the title 


‘Di Carlo Stefano le herbe, fiori,’ &c., Venice, | | 


1545 ;. see fol, 15 recto. 


In the following pretty verses from the fifth book 
(headed “I Giardini”) of Alamanni’s ‘La Colti- 
vazione,’ printed in 1546, Damascus is coupled 
for its rosaria with Pestum*:— 

Prima a tutte altre sia la lieta e fresca, 
Amorosa gentil lodata rosa ; 

La vermiglia, la bianca, e quella insieme 

Ch’ in mezzo ai due color |’ aurora agguaglia ; 
Sicché ‘1 campo pestano e '] damasceno 

Di bellezza e d’ odor non vada innanzi, 

Bacon’s notice of damask roses (‘Natural His- 
tory,’ § 659) as “translated” plants, ‘‘ that have 
not been known in England above an hundred 
years, and now are so common,” is interesting on 
account of its concluding words. 

The verse quoted by Mr. Mount from Shake- 
speare’s sonnet may be compared with another 
a Autolycus’s song in the ‘ Winter's Tale,’ 

Gloves as sweet as damask roses, 
But I think that the two Italian quotations ex- 
clude the possibility of “another interpretation,” 
and that we may accept without question what 
Thomas Fuller writes (‘ Pisgah Sight,’ bk. iv. ch. i. 
p. 9, ed. 1650) :— 

“Modern Damascus is a beautifull city. The first 
Damask-rose had its root here, and name hence, §o all 
Damask silk, linen, poulder, and plumbes called Damas- 
cens.” 

The writer of the article “Rosa” in Rees’s 
‘Cyclopedia’ observes with respect to the Rosa 
damascena :— 

“ Perhaps it may be what is reported to have been 
brought from Syria by a. Comte de Brie, at his return 
from the crusades, of which the abbé Rozier speaks in 
his Cours complet d’Agriculture; though that author's 
description accords with the common &. gailica, and 
not with our damascena, and he calls it reover 
R. provincialis......We cite Rozier to shew that some 

rticular sortof Rose was brought from Syria to 

rance, 
He adds, however, that the Rosa moschata,“ which 
is certainly an oriental Rose,” has been termed 
damascena by many old authors. #F. Apams. 

105, Albany Road, 8.E. 


Canon Ellacombe (‘ Plant-Lore of Shakspeare,’ 
p. 252) gives Hakluyt’s assertion as authority for 
the introduction of this rose from Damascus, but 
adds the following note :— 

“The Damask Rose was imported into England at an 
earlier date, but probably only as a drug. it is men- 
tioned in a ‘ Bill of Medicynes furnished for the use of 
Edward I[., 1306-7: “Item pro aqua rosata de Damasc, 


‘Tb, xl. "—Archeolegical Journal, vol, xiv, p. 271.” 


It does not follow from the above that damask 
roses were themselves introduced into England at 
that time. The water only may have been im- 
ported. 

Dodonceus and Gerarde both have something 
upon this subject; but they do not appear to agree 


* See Virgil, ' Georg,,’ iv, 119, 
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as to the identity of the damask rose. Dodoncus 


says (Lyte’s translation, p. 655) :— 
“ The first kind of garden Roses [ previously described 
es “the White Rose 
llow heares or threddes in the middle”) is called in 
taly Rosa Damascena, in this Countrie, Rosa alba.” 
Gerarde describes the damask rose as differing 
from the white rose 


“in the colour and smell of the flours: for these are of 


& pale red colour, of a more pleasant smel, and fitter for 
meat and medicine "; 
and says, moreover (p. 1262) :— 
“The Damaske Rose is called of the Italians Rosa 
Incarnata in French of some, Melesia: the Rose of 
Melaxo, a city of Asia, from whence some have thought 
it was first brought into those parts of Europe.” 
C. B. 


Dr. Johnson, in his ‘Dictionary,’ gives two 
meanings to damask :— 


“1. Linen or silk woven in a manner invented at 
Damascus, with a texture by which part has regular 


res. 
“ 2. Of the colour of the roe go called, a red rose,” 
Shakespeare, in addition to the quotation given, 
also uses it in the latter sense in ‘Twelfth Night’: 
** But let concealment, like a worm i’ th’ bud, feed on 
her damask cheek.” —Act II. sec. iv. 
Cowper, in ‘ Paradise Lost,’ book iv. :— 
On the soft downy bank damask'd with flowers, 
There is a damask rose, bearing the names of 
York and Lancaster, supposed to have existed at 
the time of the reconciliation of the rival roses of 
the houses of York and Lancaster. 
From town to town, from tower to tower, 
The red rose is a gladsome flower; 
Her thirty years of winter past, 
he red rose is revived at last : 
She lifte her head for endless Spring, 
For everlasting blossoming ; 
Both roses flourish, red and white, 
In love and sisterly delight. 
The two that were at strife are blended, 
And all old sorrows now are ended ; 
Joy ! joy to both ! but most to her 
Who is the flower of Lancaster !—Wordsworth. 
Everarp Home CoLemay, 
71, Brecknock Road, 


Sir Francis Bacon says, in his ‘ Essay on Gar- 
dening,’ “ Damask-roses have not been known in 
England above one hundred years, and now are so 
common,” which statement justifies Hakluyt as to 
their introduction into this country. Then, as 
regards Linacre, it seems almost certain that he 
it was who introduced them to us, only, in most 
references to him and them, he is said to have 
done so from southern Europe about 1495. On 
the other hand, Paxten gives the damascena rose 
as coming from Syria in 1573, which, if he means 
the damask, must be wrong, considering that 
Bacon was, when talking of “ one hundred years,” 


......0f colour white, with divers 


of the word to express colour, nothing is more 
common in the earlier ages, since we have “‘ her 
damask cheek,” by Shakespeare ; ‘‘ her damask 
late, now changed to purest white,” by Fairfax ; 
the “damaske meadowes,” by Corbet ; ‘‘ mingled 
metal damask’d o’er with gold,” by Dryden ; 
“ damasking the ground with flowers,” by Fenton ; 
and “paintyng and damaskyng of their bodies,” 
by Speed. Jno. 
Barnes Common. 


Diptycus or THE 
S. iii, 8, 116).—AstTarTE refers to Archeologia, 
vol. xlv. p. 119, as evidence “of the Ten Com- 
mandments being exhibited in an English church 
in 1488.” 

The passage to which reference is made occurs 
in a very important paper by Dr. Freshfield on 
the ‘Parish Books of St. Margaret, Lothbury, St. 
Christopher-le-Stocks, and St. Bartholomew-by- 
the-Exchange,’ three adjacent parishes in the City 
of London. The appendix to the paper contains a 
list of the “ Ornaments of the Church of St. Chris- 
topher, 1488”; and amongst these 
“ Ther be xii Tables in the Churche the xxvi° daie of 
the moneth of March, Ao, 88; of the whiche is oon of 
the x comanndements, a nother hanging undre Oure 
Lady of Pitie with dyvers good prayers of Oure Lady 
and the eauter of charite, and a nother of seynt Gre- 
gorie’s Pitie of James Wellis gine, a nother of Seynt 
Crasynne, a nother of Seynt Kateryn of dyvers good 
prayers, a nother of Seynt Anne, a nother of Seynt 
Jamys, and iij of Seynt Christofre, and ij of Seynt 
Sebestian,” 

I am afraid that AsTarTe is not warranted in con- 
cluding that the table containing the Ten Com- 
mandments was a diptych. It may have been. 

It is no more than might have been expected 
that the church dedicated to St. Christopher 
should have three tables or pictures of that saint. 
But who was St. Crasynns ? The name reminded me 
at once of St. Grasinus, who forms the subject of a 
query at p. 107. Can they be one and the same 


person 
In the index to ‘ Les Petits Bollandistes’ I find 
“S$. Gérasine, Gerasina, tante de S. Ursule, 


honorée & Traves et A Cologne, 12 fevrier.” But 
I do not find, as I had hoped, a St. Gerasinus. Is 
it possible that Crasynns may represent Crescens ? 
Dr. Freshfield remarks upon “the conservative 
manner in which our first reformers reformed the 
Church,” and adds that ‘it is not unlikely that 
an investigation would show that in ordering the 
Ten Commandments to be hung up in Churcher, 
they were perpetuating an existing custom ” (p. 61). 
W. Sparrow Simpson. 


REINTERMENT OF Wittiam Harvey (6" S. 
viii. 321).—Permit me—as present on this memor- 
able occasion, although taking no part in the 
ceremony, as having doubtless expended more 


dating back from about 1600. As regards the use 


time and money than any other individual in 


gt IIL, Fan. 25, 98.) 
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researches into the history of the family, and as 
the one to whom the discovery of almost every 
new fact in the life of Harvey brought to light 
during the last twenty-six years or so was origin- 
ally due—to make a few remarks. Dr. Baldwin 
Hamey was wrong in stating (‘ Bustorum Aliquot 
Reliquiz,’ MS. penes Coll. Phys. Lond.) that 
Harvey died ‘‘tertio Idus Junii” (=June 11), 
the true date, as given on the coffin and monu- 
ment at Hempstead, being June 3. Whether the 
burial took place, or, in other words, the coffin was 
actually deposited in the vault on the 26th of that 
month is doubtful; more probably (considering 
the distance from London) it was on the 27th or 
28th. The church register, dating from 1664, does 
not help to determine the question. Indeed, 
although apparently wanting none of the leaves, it 
fails to record no fewer than five of the Harvey 
burials at Hempstead during the period which it 
comprises. In the inner and outer of the family 
vaults (communicating) there were, at the time of 
my visitation, fifty-one (not forty-six*) coffins, 
including that of Harvey, who was the third 
member buried there. Those desiring further 
information respecting this interesting family, from 
original sources, would do well to consult my two 
communications of some years since to Misc. Gen. 
et Her. on the subject; or, better still, my forth- 
coming ‘Genealogical History of the Family of 
Harvey of Folkestone,’ &. Ve 


“Dz MORTUIS NIL NISI BONUM” §, iii, 28). 
—I am not able to return a satisfactory answer to 
Mr. Birnxseck Terry's kind appeal. The senti- 
ment occurs very early, but the exact expression 
of it in Latin I cannot trace to its source. For 
the sentiment there is in Homer, ‘ Od.,’ x. 412:— 
Similar to which, and referred to by commentators 
on the line, is that of Archilochus, in Clem. Alex., 
Stromateis,’ vi. :— 

dv yap karOavodcr Kepropeiy éx’ avdpdor. 
Again, there is, among the ‘ Excerpta’ of Grotius: 
pi) yeAa ; 
Then there is the law of Solon, to which Demos- 
thenes refers in his ‘Oration against Leptines’ 
488, 21), wi) A€yeww Kaxas Tov TeOvedra (ef. 

lutarch’s ‘ Life of Solon’). So also the sentence 
of Chilon, ce. 590 a.c., tov 
dAAG But there is no need 
to enumerate such passages, for there is a collection 
from Greek writers in Stobeus, ‘Serm.,’ cclxxix., 
p- 900, Francof., 1581, “In defunctos non exer- 
cendam esse contumeliam.” All that Biichmanp, 
in the last issue, 1892, of his ‘Gefliigelte Warte,’ 


* This number appears to be thus miscalculated : 
Coffins in vault with inscriptions of prior date to com- 
mencement of church register, 5; burials of the family 
recorded in such register, 41; total, 46, 


says of the Latin form is, that the phrase “ De 
mortuis nil nisi bene” is “ probably a translation ” 
of the sentiment of Chilon. 

have a reference in my note-book, which I 
cannot at the moment verify, for want of a copy 
of Camerarius: “‘De mortuis nil nisi bonum.’ 
Suidas e Pausania de statua Niconis Thasii. Ca- 
merarius, ‘ Opera Subseciva,’ cent. i. cap. iii. p. 45.” 
The statue of Nicon, a famous victor in the games, 
fell and killed some one who struck it. It is 
possible that Camerarius, in speaking of this, may 
bave made use of the phrase. Ep. MARSHALL. 


I find in ‘ Parcemiologia Anglo-Latina ’ (London, 
1672), “ Mortuis non conviciandum,” followed by 
a contraction of the author’s name, which I take to 
mean Erasmus, 

Atrrep Cuas, Jonas, F.R.H.S. 


Tom Lecce iii, 23).—According to 
Watt’s ‘ Bibliotheca Britannica,’ the date of pub- 
lication of ‘Low Life; or, one half of the World 
knows not how the other lives’ (Lond., Legg, 8vo. 
1s.), was 1752. There was a Thomas Legge, who 
published a book entitled ‘Law of Outlawry,’ &., 
in 1779, but he is hardly likely to be the Tom 
Legge in question. J. F. Mansercu. 

Liverpool. 


AxportsForD (8* §. iii. 68).—I remember, in or 
about the year 1851, my late friend John Richard 
Walbran, the distinguished Ripon antiquary, 
speaking of Abbotsford as “a romance in stone 
and lime,” and when he did so attributing the 
phrase to Washington Irving. 
A YorKSHIREMAN. 


(8 ii.448,538).—This word 
is well enough known hereabouts in the sense 
given by L. L. K, a low arch, just high enough to 
enable cattle to pass under a railway, but, some- 
what to my astonishment, I found it applied the 
other day to a sort of gangway designed to enable 
cattle to pass over a hutch railway which is to be 
worked by an endless rope. Can either man or 
beast creep over an obstacle ? We would generally 
say creep under or creep along, but are apt to con- 
sider creep over wrong. I see the first definition 
of creep, in Webster, is “ To move along the ground 
or on any other surface as a worm or reptile does, 
to move as a child does on its hands and knees, to 
crawl.” Now, if either worm, reptile, or child 
met with an obstacle that it could not creep under, 
would it not creep over it? So a cattle-creep over 
a railway may be right enough, after all. It is 
rather a nice question. J. B. Fremine. 


Portraits or Rosert Borys §, ii. 428 ; 
iii, 29, 95).—Erricixzs will doubtless admit that 
Robert Chambers was a conscientious and very 
careful compiler, and that he rigidly excluded 
from his life of the poet all statements that 
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zealous and wisely directed investigation would 
not permit him to perpetuate, In his ‘ Burns,’ 
vol. ii. p. 168, Edinburgh, 1851, Chambers states: 
“ Having in the course of his [Burns’s] exertions 
for Johnson’s Museum formed the acquaintance 
of Mr. William Tytler, of Woodhouselee, he sent 
him one of Miers’s portraits.” 

Dr. Charles Rogers (with whom I had a long 
and very interesting ‘‘ crack” on this very subject 
in 1889), in his great work on Burns, vol. ii. 
p. 353, states that the poet sent William Tytler 
**a copy of his silhouette portrait by Miers.” 

The first Edinburgh edition of Burns's ‘ Poems,’ 
containing the Nasmyth-Beugo portrait, had been 
published several months when the poet sent 
Tytler his lyrical address with his portrait. Is it 
not more than probable that he already 
the alternative portrait facing the title-page of a 
volume of the 1787 edition? If in error, I am in 
very good company. 

Erricigs, and many others, will doubtless be 
interested in hearing that the writer has, through 
the courteous insertion of his inquiries respecting 
portraits of Burns in the pages of ‘ N. & Q.,’ been 
successful in unearthing the Dumfries miniature 
of the poet by Alexander Reid, painted shortly 
previous to his crossing the border betwixt two 
worlds. It is quite a distinct work from that in the 
Watson bequest (N.P.G. Edin.), which is a much 
earlier and sketchy prodaction. Also a beautiful 
portrait of Burns in coloured soft chalks, very 
spirited and masterly, and withal having a history 
extending to prior ownership by a descendant of 
the poet’s family. It is ascribed to David Martin. 


E. B. N. 
58, Glebe Place Studios, Chelsea. 


Mr. Secretary JOHNSTONE AND THE JOBN- 
sTONES oF Warriston §S. x. 364, 453; xi. 
329, 450).—Permit me to correct an error into 
which I fell at the last reference. I find, on re- 
inspection of the entry in the Edinburgh Burgess 
Rolls which seemed to prove that the father of 
Rachel Arnot or Johnstone was dead before 
May 15, 1577, that the word “ umquhile,” before 
“ Jo" Arnot,” has been scored through with a 

n, apparently at the time the entry was made. 

he ink is so much faded as to render the whole 
ones cout illegible, and the obliteration, which 
is barely perceptible, esca my observation in 
the first instance. R. E. B, 


Arcusisnop “ Conressor” (8 §. 
iii. 6).—In his note on “Prisoner” your corre- 
spondent J. quotes from the ‘ English Synonyms’ 
a passage in which “ confessor” is adduced asa rare 
example of a noun with an agent ending having a 
passive function. This isa mistake. The priest 


is a confessor not because he is confessed by the 
penitent, but because he oe 
gave Miss Whately some help 


the penitent. I 
in preparing the 


last edition of the ‘ Synonyms,’ an above is 


a regrettable oversight. ApaMs. 


105, Albany Road, Camberwell, S.E. 


Courts S. iii. 29).—The Compleat 
History of Europe,’ about which your correspondent 
inquires, is in the British Museum, the press-mark 
being P.P. 3405. It consists of eighteen octavo 
volumes, published in London between 1705 and 
1720. F, ApAMs. 


‘Merricat History or (7" §. viii. 
88, 158, 238, 317, 398 ; ix. 218, 358 ; x. 15).— 
To the lists of works at the above references should 
be added the following, recently advertised : “A 
Rhyming Record of English History, and other 
Poems, by Linda B. M. Collings, 1892, 3s. 6d., 
London, Digby, Long & Co.” 

J. Curnpert F.C.S. 

The Brewery, Reading. 


Wetsx Sones S. iii. 68).—In a note to 
his poem ‘ The Dying Bard,’ Sir Walter Scott says, 
“The Welsh tradition bears that a bard on his 
death-bed demanded his harp, and played the air 
[‘ Daffydz Gangwen’] to which these words are 
adapted, requesting that it might be performed at 
his funeral.” The air of ‘Sweet Richard’ is said 
to have been com by Richard II.’s minstrel, 
Owen Glendower, during his master’s captivity, 
and it was afterwards played at the risings in 
favour of the unfortunate king, as the Jacobite 
airs were played to excite the adherents of the 
Stuarts. (See Miss Strickland’s life of Isabella of 
Valois, in her ‘Queens of England.’) The popular 
song, ‘ Farwel iti Peggy ban,’ was composed by 
the minstrels of North Wales when Margaret of 
Anjou left Harlech Castle, where she had taken 
refuge after the defeat of July 9, 1460, near 
Northampton. (See notes to the Warkworth 
chronicle by J. O. Halliwell.) A. G. B. 


Castie (8 S. ii. 209, 291, 377). 
—Strafford is doubtless derived from the Wapen- 
take of Strafford, in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
from which the first earl took his title. Arms are 
recorded in Robson's ‘British Herald,’ and the 
name is extant at Wakefield and Pateley Bridge 
in Yorkshire, Rogate in Sussex, and Belfast in Ire- 
land. Grorce Bow tes. 

10, Lady Margaret Road, N.W. 


A View or Lire (8" §, iii, 7}.—This inscrip- 
tion ap to be much the same in purport as 
the well-known Latin epigram— 

Balnea, vina, Venus, corrumpunt corpora nostra, 
Sed faciunt vitam, balnea, vina, Venus. 
These carpe diem gentlemen are all alike, and as 
wise as the philosophic sage who tells us that the 
object of life is happiness—happiness of man and 
nations ; secondly, that commerce is to bring 


luxuries, not necessaries ; thirdly, that 
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luxuries are necessaries. This last follows; because 
if you confine man’s wants to the mere animal 
requirements you brutalize nature and undermine 
cultivated society. Next follows the utility wrangle, 
and then we get back to pleasure. Sothe theory of 
life is like that of poetry—to please. Such philo- 
sophies enable men to talk on for ever, and arrive 
nowhere at last. C. A. Warp. 
Chingford Hatch, E, 


Wicern (8 §. iii. 28).—Is not this a corrupt 
of widgeon, the most abundant and 
iest of our winter sea-birds? I cannot say I 
have ever heard it called so; but I received a gift 
(with a letter) of two ‘‘ wigans” a few days ago. 
And sometimes, I think, corrupt spelling produces 
corrupt pronunciation. For instance, the word 
demesne is commonly pronounced “ dimmense” 
here, which I presume arose from that oddly 
8. H. Harr. 

Carrablagh, Portsalon, Letterkenny. 


Dre. Suytae Patmer will probably find that 
the word wiggin, used to signify a ‘‘sea-dog” or 
**salt,” is an equivalent or corruption of the 
North-country word wigger, meaning strong. An 
example of its use is thus given in Bailey’s ‘ Eng- 
lish Dictionary’ (my edition is dated 1733) :— 
“ Wigger, strong, as a clean pitched wigger fellow.” 

G. Yarrow Batpock. 


May I suggest that this word was merely the 
Yarmouth boatman’s rendering of ‘‘ Vik'ing.” We 
all know “wery vell” (as Sam Weller would say) 
the habit which persons in a certain class have of 
substituting w for v, and that “‘nothin’” is more 
common than the dropping of a final g. This 
being granted, the transition from “ Wik’in ” to 
wiggtn can be easily imagined. oO. M. P. 


Str Joun Mennes, Kyr. (8th iii. 86).—Can 
Mr. Hipwett, from his treasure-house, tell me 
what relation the poetical admiral bore to Francis 
Hamon, Gent., described in a Court Roll of 
March 21 (24 Car. II.) as his next heir? Or can 
he give me a reference to Sir John’s will, for which 
T have made search in vain? He acquired a copy- 
hold of four acres at Loughton, co. Essex, in 1664, 
possibly as a country house. w. C. W. 


Cowrer’s ‘Castaway’ (8th §. iii. 107).—Since 
my last, on a fresh reading of Anson’s ‘ Voyages,’ 
I find (ed. of 1749, p. 79) the following passage 
relating to the commodore’s ship the Centurion in 
the storm off the Straits of Le Maire :— 


“ One of our ablest seamen was canted overboard ; and 
notwithstanding the prodigious agitation of the waves we 
perceived that he swam very strong, and it was with 
the utmost concern that we found ourselves incapable 
of assisting him ; and we were the more grieved at his 
unhappy fate, since we lost sight of him struggling with 

he waves and conceived from the manner in which he 


time longer of the horror attending his irretrievable 
situation. 

I fail to see any “story” in this, except as applied 
in a cynical sense to the Rev. Mr. Walter’s account 
of the swimming. An equally able seaman had 
been just in the same way canted overboard and 
drowned a few days previously. We have neither 
“name” nor “age” mentioned here, and certainly 
we have them given nowhere else in Anson in con- 
nexion with any mishap of this kind that occurred 
in the Atlantic voyage. J. Croke. 


Geert Inpra §, iii. 25).—Many variants 
of the Gelert story, from different climes and times, 
are given in Baring-Gould’s well-known ‘ Curious 
Myths of the Middle Ages.’ Cc. C. B. 


Pewrnsotar Mepat §. iii. 108).—Replying 
to Mr. Rayner’s question, I can inform him that 
a Peninsular medal with fifteen clasps is catalogued 
in Col. Eaton’s collection, and that avother medal 
with a similar number of clasps is exposed at an 
establishment in Great Newport Street, W. 

W. ©. Gopparp. 


Cuurca Brasses (8th §. iii. 26, 117).—The 
best—I think the only—method for protecting, 
with propriety, the brasses named by J. W. is the 
following: Raise the slab and have it carefully 
fitted into a shallow box ef oak or greenheart, like 
a picture in its frame, with a stout door of the 
same wood shutting upon its face; slightly ex- 
cavate the site, and replace the framed slab so that 
the protecting trap-door is level with the chancel 
floor. For lifting the door fasten down level a bar, 
undercut for grasping. Darken the door to the 
tone of the adjoining floor. A precedent for this 
is the covering by boards of the figures of the sibyls 
in the pavement of the Cathedral of Siena. 


Grorce IsHam, or Lonpon (8 S. ii. 467; 
iii. 16).—The following may be of general interest. 
It is the rough draft of a letter in the handwriting 
of Sir John Isham, of Lamport, to George Isham, 
1607-8 :— 

“ Good cosin Isham I have bin so many wayes behold- 
ing unto you that I protest I know no on waye of satis- 
faction but only by ye acknowledgment of your kindnes 
& ye assurednes of my love which you shall not faile to 
finde if at any tyme you will be pleased to use my rich 
will so far as my poor abilitye will extende. The only 
newse that I can sertefy you is of a greate incounter 
that we had this Chrismas betwixt M' Maydwell’s 
Tobacco & my oulde Hammon the conflyckt was very 
longe & dangerus yet notwithstandinge at the last oulde 
bammon with much adoe got ye victory because his 
adversary tobacco was but leafe I did earnestly wish 
your companyes here with us to bave incouraged your 
champeon, I do intreate you that my [“ brother Ard- 
ses” erased, and perhaps “self” omitted] with my 
brother Ardses may be remembred to your selfe my 
cosin your wife M" Write M* Maydwell & ye rest of your 


swam that he might continue sensible for a considerable 


good a many thankes for our greate inter- 
taynement My wife hath sent my eosin a cupple of 


] 
] 
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capons & 2 cheses fora token by this carrier, Thus in 
haste I leave you to ye tuition of ye almighty from 
Lamport this xix'® [* xij’ erased) of January your 
assured lovinge cosin J. 

Mr. George Isham’s reply to the above is also 
at Lamport. It is dated ‘6 Feb., 1607-8,” from 
London. He thanks his cousin John Isham for 
his kindness, and also for his pleasant discourses of 
“ y* olde Hamonde and M* Maydwells tobacco butt I am 
gladd thatt our Englysh Champyon bathe the vyctorye 
overthatt Indyan fume I would nott have thatt nasste 
Indyan weed to have overcome so grand a captayne.” 
No doubt this ‘‘ conflyckt” (?) was the event of 
Christmas, 1607, at Lamport. 

H. Isnam Lonepen, M.A. 
Shangton Rectory, Leicester. 


May I suggest that the entries in the Speene 
registers may be recovered from the Bishop’s tran- 
scripts? Mr. Rye (‘ Records and Record Search- 
ing,’ p. 123) says that, “ owing to special circum- 
stances, certain records are preserved” at Somerset 
House “‘ relating to (inter alia) Berks.” Has Mr. 
Loneopen consulted these materials ? Q. V. 


“Puitazer” (8 iii. 28, 97).—Mr. Luttrell 
spells this word in more ways than one, as is to 
be expected. On February 21, 1705-6, he spelt 
it “ Philizer,” with a capital P, and this proved 
too much for the Oxford University Press. In 
the 1857 edition of the delightful ‘ Diary ’ (vol. vi. 
p- 19) is to be read how “ Mr. Rider Philizer is 
dead, and his place worth 1,000I. in the disposal 
of the Lord chief [sic, for a wonder] Justice Trevor.” 
That there was no accidental omission of the 
comma is evidenced by the index, where “ Philizer, 
Rider, dies” quite unsuspected. 

W. F. 

Cottixes (8 S. iii. 68).—All I can gather 
about the Collings family is that they were sup- 

to have come to the Channel Isles from 

t. Edmunds Bury, Suffolk, as shown by armorial 
bearings, &c., date 1577. Motto the same. I have 
since heard that three brothers are said to have 
— in Jersey in 1606 from Ansford, co. Somer- 
se . D. 


Cartes Stewarp, oF Braprorp-ox-Avon 
(2"4 8. vi. 327, 359).—Thirty-five years ago, at the 
first of the above references, Mr. Wu. Henry 
Jowzs, Vicar of Bradford, inserted a query about 
Charles Steward, whose marble monument is in 
the chancel of the parish church there, and to that 
query no reply seems to have been given. He 
was sop (oy Jane, daughter of Sir William Button, 
Bart.) of Dr. Richard Stewart, Dean of the Chapel 
— and Provost of Eton, who was born 1595, 
ap 


died 1651. He married Mary, daughter (by 
Mary Habingdon, his wife) of Walter Compton, 
of Hartbury, and died July 11, 1698, That bis 


arms on the monument should have been impaled 
with those of Compton, Marquis of Northampton, 


instead of those of Compton of Hartbury is in- 
explicable, save on the ground of error, The 
insertion in these columns of a copy of the Latin 
inscription on his monument would be a great 
boon to those who, like myself, are interested in 
the history of the family of Stewart. Siema. 


“ Haniote” (Vers) (8th S. iii. 86).—I should 
be glad to have C. C. B.’s authority for the asser- 


| tion that the late Bishop of St. Andrews coined 


this word. The noun hariolation (of which I take 
it hariole is the verb) is quoted as an old Scotch 
saying in Bailey’s ‘ English Dictionary,’ of which 
my edition, which is the sixth, was published in 
1733. Dr. Wordsworth was not born until 1806. 
G. Yarrow 


(8" §. ii, 527; iii. 98).—I am obliged 
to Mr. Cutteton for pointing out the works in 
which notices of Turnbull are to be found ; but 
unfortunately none of them is within my reach. 
Would he be so very kind as to give me a short 
abstract of one of these notices ; just stating the 
date and place of the artist’s birth and death, and 
a list of his chief productions? I suppose he was 
an American loyalist ; for one of the other side 
would hardly have commemorated the heroic de- 
fence of Gibraltar, which shed a !ast gleam of lustre 
on the British arms. JAYDEE. 


Tae Cause or Dears (8 ii. 428, 533 ; iii. 
76).—In the church of Abergavenny is a stone 
effigy attributed to Eva de Braose, who died in 
1246, and to which a picturesque story is attached. 
Churchyard, in bis quaint rhyming work, ‘ The 
Worthiness of Wales,’ first published in 1587, and 
reprinted in 1776, thus speaks of it :— 

—another ladie lyes 
With squirrel! on her hand, 
And at her feete, in stone likewise, 
A couching hound doth stand : 
They say ber squirreil lept away, 
And toward it she run: 
And as from fall she sought to stay 
The little pretie Bun, 
Right downe from top of wall she fell 
And tooke her death thereby. 
Thus what I heard, I doe you tell, 
And what is seene with eye. 

Symonds refers to the incident, adding that the 
fall took place from the top of the castle wall. The 
effigy represents the lady in a plain, close-fitting 
gown, buttoned to the waist, whence it falls 
in loose folds to the feet. The right hand is laid 
across the body, and the left formerly held the 
squirrel, now broken away. From this hand a 
chain sweeps across the body and ends in a pocket 
on the right side of the gown, a very unusual 
feature in effigies of this period. It must have 
been from the pocket and attached chain here 
represented that the animal escaped, with such 
disastrous resulte, for there seems no reason in this 
case to doubt the truth of the story that has been 
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handed down for three hundred years. Many of | alone. Itis very seldom that we have such evidence 
the legends associated with monumental figures as in the case of St. Wilfrid’s churches, scarcely ever, 
are mere fables, made to fit the crests or cagnons of in fact, and I am not disputing that the church of 
effigies ; they usually have their origin ia the | Durham was dedicated toSS. Mary and Cathbert, 
lively archseology of a parish clerk ; but the one in | but only asking if there be any evidence to that 
question has so good a record that I am tempted to | effect, such as there is in the cases we y and 


add it to the limited number which my first note Hexham. % 3 
on the subject has elicited. Bp. Hatfield's Hall, Durham. 
Sanu Doane. Luce (8" §, ii, 328, 353, 391, 435, 511; iii. 93). 


The following is from an old tombstone, in | Burke quotes the Skinners’ arms thus: “Ermine, 
memory of one Thomas Rawliv, in Epworth | on a chief gules, three princes’ crowns composed of 


Churchyard :— ‘ crosses pattee and fleurs-de-lis or; with caps of the 

ne stro’ ertain, bu effect was slow ; : 3 ° 
a ee testible emblem, it may well become the Skinners 


C. ©. B. | to do so likewise. The dates quoted vary very 
‘Stavcurer Famity (8" §. ii. 467 ; iii. 17, 75). considerably. One report says, granted Oct. 5, 1551; 
—There are two villages in Gloucestershire not far | others say granted by William Harvey, varied to 
from Stow-on-the-Wold, named Upper and Lower | Thomas Hawley, Clarencieux, 4 Ed. IV. (should 
Slaughter, but I am unable to say whether they | be Edward VI.); again, entered and approved in 
gave name to the family or took their name from | the Visitation of 1634. Thomas Hawley, Claren- 
it. Readers of ‘ Vanity Fair,’ by W. M. Thackeray, | cieux 1534, died 1557; his reign would inclade 
one of the best of novels, though styled “a novel | 4 Ed. VI., 1550-1; his successor, Wm. Harvey, 
without a hero,” may remember the description | Clarencieux 1557, died 1566-7. It would there- 
of Old Slaughter’s Coffee-House, where officers at | fore appear that Harvey’s name is incorrectly in- 
the time of the Battle of Waterloo “‘ most did con- | troduced ; but he may be responsible for the sup- 
Capt. Dobbin, and | porters in 1561. A. Hatt. 
asign Stubble. Are there any coffee-houses now ? | ; 
I have read that in Oxford, ent the first half of Mr. Marsa asks what is the — Yrr' 
the eighteenth century, they were the great resort of arms of the Skinners’ Company. It is as 
of the gownsmen. Jonw Pickrorp, M.A. stated in my last communication. Both Guillim 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. were and 
ates. e Skinners’ Com rated 
_ St. Curnserr (8 §S. ii, 386, 449, 498, 535;| in 1 Edward III. (1327), and confirmed in 16 
iii. 53, 114) —Oswatp, 0.S.B., does not quite see | Richard IT. (1393). If your correspondent will 
the — of my inquiry. Of course, I knew that consult Overall’s ‘ Dictionary of Chronology,’ p. 
the Cathedral Church of Durham was often called 782, and Boutell’s exhaustive ‘ Historical Heraldry,’ 
“the Church of St. Mary and St. Cuthbert,” and | third edition, p. 369, he will come to the root of 
that Symeon calls it “ecclesia S. Cuthberti.” See| the matter. I gladly endorse Mr. MarsHatt’s 
my communication in 8” S. ii. 498. But what I | observations regarding the usual critical accuracy 
inquired for was any record of any formal de- of Pror. Sxeat’s writings, some of which I pos- 
dication of the church to either saint. Simeon, in | sess and use with grateful appreciation. 
his account of the dedication, does not mention any S. James A. Sarrer. 
— thing, o—- we do read of Wilfrid long before | Basingfield, Basingstoke. 
icating Ripon, “in honorem S, Petri Aposto- iii 
lorum Principis” (Radi Vit. Wilf. xvii.). Kddius| COMMENCED M.A.” (8% 8. iii. 8, 57).—This 
also relates how St. Michael appeared to Wilfrid | refers, no doubt, to the “‘commencement © at = 
to say from the B. Virgin that as he had built bridge. But there is a common expression in 
churches in honour of St. Peter and St. Andrew | literature of the last century, * he commenced 
(which he did at Ripon and at Hexbam), so he ' author, commenced patriot, cheesemonger,” or 
ought to have dedicated one to the Blessed Mother “batever it might be. = MA. 
of God. He accordingly dedicated to St. Mary) rast; 
another church at Hexham. It is this sort of _ 
information which seems wanting in the case of ‘‘Spirirep away” (8" S. ii. 485). —In Phillips’s 
Durham, which, so far as I have yet seen, appears ‘ New World of Words,’ ed. 1720, it is stated that 
to have been called St. Cuthbert’s, or SS. Mary and “to spirit away children, is to entice or steal them 
Cathbert’s, only by popular usage, as Ripon Min-' privily from their parents or relations in order to 
ster was first the Church of St. Peter, then of SS. | convey them beyond sea, especially to the flanta- 
Peter and Wilfrid, and now usually of St. Wilfrid tions in the West Indies.” Cotton, in his ‘Bar. 
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lesque upon Burlesque,’ 1675, uses spiriter in the 
sense of abductor :— 
When Jupiter, in shape of Eagle, 
Came the young stripling to inveigle, 
And seizing him like any Sparrow, 
With his Beak holding his Tiara, 
To make him sure as swift as Hobby, 
He bare him into Heaven's Lobby ; 
Whilst the poor boy half dead with Fear, 
Writh’d back to view his Spiriter. 
* Judgment of Paris,’ p. 257, ed. 1765. 
F. Birxseck Terry. 


The word spirit, in the sense of kidna) 
twice in ‘The English Rogue.’ 
vulgarly called a 


r, occurs 
“ Kidnapper, 
irit,” vol. i. p. 156, and again, 
vol. i. p. 164. My references are to Pearson’s 
reprint. This part of the work dates to 1665. 
H. C. Harr. 


Titus (6 ix. 445; S. xii. 209).— 
Titus the perjurer was not married before August, 
1693, as may be seen from the marriage licences of 
the office of the Vicar-General for that year, and 
from the ‘ Diary’ of Narcissus Luttrell, who writes, 
under date August 19, “On Thursday last Dr. 
Titus Oates was married to one Mrs. Wells, a 
young gentlewoman in the city worth 2,000.” The 
name in the licence is written Weld. The Eden- 
sor register, quoted at the second reference named 
above, must refer to yet another of the many Oates 
who were doomed to bear the ill-omened name of 
Titus, At the first reference a conjectural pedigree 
of Titus Oates was given ; but I believe the follow- 
ing to be equally probable :— 

Rev, Samuel Oates, Rector of Marsham, 1577 to 1605, 
and of North Repps, 1588 to 1620. 


before 1580; ordained priest by Wm., | vingham, Norf., 
Bp. of Norwich, Dec. 21, 1601 ; insti- | m, Nov. 3, 1608; 
tuted to rectory of Marsham, May 8, | executrix of ber 
1605 ; died there 1658 ; will proved in | husband’s will ; 
London, March 9, 1659, bur. at Marsham, 
Sept. 30, 1666. 


Rev. Samuel Oates, born at Ry Dix, of He- 


Rev. Samuel Oates, born at Marsham, Nov. 18, 1610; 
adm, sizar at C.C.C., Cambridge, July 1, 1627 ; ordained, 
being then M.A., by Bp. of Norwich, Sept. 24, 1635; 
Rector of All Saints’, Hastings, 1666, 


Titus Oates, born at Oakham, 1649. 


The difficulty lies in the identification of Samuel, 
Rector of Hastings, with Samuel, born at Mar- 
sham, 1610. But the coincidences of dates make 
the identity probable. The late ordination seems 
to suggest the scholastic rather than the pastoral 
line, an idea favoured by his disappearance thence- 
forth from the diocese. The work of an usher 
might well take him to Oakham, where Titus was 
born in 1649 or 1650, and to London, where his 
father’s will was proved in 1659. From Seddles- 
combe to Hastings is a short flight. One wonders 


that no references to records have come either 
from Oakham or Hastings. A. T. M. 


Smart’s ‘Sone to Davin’ (8 §. iii. 109).— 
As the great-great-grandson of Christopher Smart, 
may I reply to the queries of the Rev. F. W. 
Jackson? I have the 4to. edition of the ‘ Song to 
David’ (signed by Smart), published in 1763, and 
this contains the following notes :— 

Stanza 49. “ The genuine word repeat.”—Ps. cxix. 

53. “ And Ivis with her gorgeous vest,”—Humming- 


bird. 
67. “ For Adoration on the Strings.”"— olian harp. 
75. “Shoots xipbias to bis aim.”—Sword-fish. 


81, “ The largess from the churl.”—Sam. xxv. 18. 
“ And Alba’s blest imperial rays.” —Rev. xi. 17. 
An evident misprint for Rev. ii., the white stone. 

It is interesting to note that the text of 1. 4 
in st. 33 is corrected by Smart, who, in the margin 
of the 4to, edition, substitutes bass for “ base.” 

In an 8vo. edition, published in 1819, of the 
‘Song to David,’ the anonymous editor, in a note 
to st. 57 remarks :— 

“The silverlings and crusions, &c. The word silver- 
ling is synonymous with shekel, Thus, in Isaiah vii. 23, 
* A thousand vines, at a thousand silverlings, shall be for 
briers and thorns.’ Of crusion I am unable to speak 
with certainty ; but I should imagine that it is derived 
from xpoveic, which in general is applied to the pulsa- 
tion of sonorous bodies, and also to the act of ascertain- 
ing the integrity of money, vessels of metal, or earthen- 
ware, by what is sometimes called ringing them.” 

In another -_ the — says, st. 69, “ Anana 
is a species of pineapple. 

Tn the * Song to David, published in a very 
abbreviated form in ‘The Treasury of Sacred Song,’ 
Prof. Palgrave adds the following notes: “ Glede 
(hawk). Xiphias (sword-fish). Gier-eagle, pro- 
bably circling.” Frepx. CowsLabDE. 
Earley, 


Frevcn Prisoners or War 1x Scoruanp 
(8 §. ii. 428, 511; iii. 72).—I have to thank 
Mr. Coreman and Mr. Warren for their kind 
replies to my queries under this heading. With 
regard to the toy coffins found on Salisbury Crags, 
Edinburgh, I am disposed to think that they were 
made and placed there by French prisoners of 
war on parole rather than by those a 
refugees who formed the court of Charles X. at 
Holyrood. But the existence of these coffins is a 
problem in folk-lore to be solved. I shall try to 
see if any of them are still in existence in Edin- 
burgh. 

With regard to the places at which French 
prisoners of war were confined from 1803 to 1814— 
the period with which I wish to deal, there being so 
few prisoners of war in Scotland antecedently to the 
former date—the following would appear to be the 
places of close immurement: Edinburgh Castle, 
Greenlaw Depét, Esk Mills Depét, Valley Field 


Depét, Perth Dept, and to a slight extent Dum- 
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barton Castle. The places where prisoners of war 
were stationed on parole in Scotland were Dum- 
fries, Lauder, Lanark, Selkirk, Hawick, Kelso, 
Cupar (Fife), Biggar, Melrose, Lockerbie, Peebles, 
Sanquhar, Jedburgh, Edinburgh. I have been 
kindly favoured with replies to my request for 
information. One correspondent, who hails all the 
way from Chicago, has furnished me with some 
valuable information about the officers on parole 
at one of these places. 

Last autumn I received permission from the 
Admiralty (they had to do with the prisoners of 
war, the Transport Board being under them) to 
inspect the records in the Public Record Office, 
Chancery Lane, London. When I tried to make 
use of my “ permit,” I was informed that the 
records of the prisoners of war were now in 
Somerset House, as the building was demolished 
in which they formerly were, and that they would 
not be open to public inspection for four years ! 
I had put past a portion of my annual holiday for 
the purpose of my quest. Imagine, then, my dis- 
appointment at being thus put to inconvenience 
by travelling a far distance with a permission to 
inspect what I would not be permitted to inspect ! 
I mention this for the benefit of any persons who 
may be travelling on similar errands to the Public 
Record Office. On appealing some time later to 
my M.P., he soon put matters in train for my 
being allowed actually to inspect the documents 
in the custody of the Record Office. I have not 
ng availed myself of this permission, but shall not 

surprised if red tape again blocks the way and 
renders my search futile. 

J. Macsern Forzgs. 

14, Viewforth Terrace, Edinburgh. 


Caracciou!’s Cnapet §. iii. 87).—This 
would be, as Mr. Bone supposes, the Sardinian 
Chapel in Duke Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

ioli was ambassador in London for seven 
— beginning in 1763, and we are told in 

bs’s ‘ Curiosities: of London’ (1855) that 
“during the existence of the penal laws the ‘only en- 
trance to the chapel was through the Sardinian Am- 
bassador’s house, in Lincoln's Inn Fields. The Riots of 
1780 commenced with the partial demolition of this 
building.”—P. 182, 
See also Smith’s ‘Streets of London,’ 1861, p. 187. 
J. F. 
Liverpool. 


This place of worship was so called because it 
belonged to the Marchese di Caraccioli, who in 
1766 was Neapolitan Ambassador. It was no 


doubt attached to the Embassy; but where that 
Embassy was, commentators, in the absence of any 
contemporary Boyle, have had to leave undeter- 
mined. It was certainly not in the neighbourhood 
of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, if for no other reason than 
that George Augustus could never have “ strolled” 


the distance between that locality and Chesterfield 
Street. How Lady Townshend got into the Mar- 
chese’s chapel may be explained by the fact that 
May 18, 1766, was a Sunday, and by Mr. Wal- 
pole’s comment that she “meant to go armed 
with every viaticum, the Church of England in 
one hand, Methodism in t’ other, and the Host in 
her mouth.” 

The Sardinia Chapel, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
belonged to “ M. Cordon, the Sardinian Minister,” 
in 1780. It also must have been attached to his 
official residence, for when the Gordon rioters set 
fire to it, it was only the intervention of the Guards 
that “saved the house,” out of which Tom Wal- 
pole succeeded in “dragging Madame Cordon,” as 
his cousin writes to Mann. W. F. Watcer. 


Tue Centurion (8 §. iii. 87).—There is a 
print of a Roman centurion in Archdeacon Farrar’s 
* Life of Christ,’ chap. xix. p. 218, 4to., illustrated, 
1891 (‘From Menin, ‘Il Costumi di tutti 
Nazione’”). There is in Lewin’s ‘Life and 
Epistles of St. Paul,’ 1874, vol. ii. p. 182, the 
effigy of M. Favonius Pollio Facilis, a centurion 
of the twentieth legion, who was quartered at 
Camulodunum, now Colchester, and died there, 
and was buried in the Roman cemetery just with- 
out the Roman walls, on the south of the road lead- 
ing from Headgate to Lexden. This is accompanied 


by a description of his accoutrements. 
Ep. MarsHatt. 


East Inpia Company’s Recister §. ii. 
468).—The only sources of information available 
at the India Office regarding the birthplace and 
parentage of the East India Company’s servants 
are the “ Writers’ Petitions” and the ‘‘ Cadet 
Papers.” The former series, containing applica- 
tions for employment in the civil branches, com- 
mences with the year 1749; the latter, which 
relates exclusively to military appointments, with 
the year 1788. There are, however, many de- 
ficiencies in both series, especially in the earlier 


ears, 
3 The registers of baptisms, marriages, and burials 
in India preserved at the India Office commence as 
follows: Meted 1698; Bombay, 1709; Bengal, 
1713. A register of baptisms, &c., at St. Helena 
dates from 1767. These are under the control of 
the Director of Fands, and all applications for 
searches in them should be addressed to that officer. 
The scale of fees for searches and copies of docu- 
ments, fixed by an Order of the Secretary of State 
for India in Council dated July 21, 1862, is 
annexed: “General Search, 2s. 6d.; Special 
Search, 1s.; Certificate of Baptism (giving date of 
birth), 10s.; Certificate of Marriage, 10s.; Certifi- 
cate of Burial, 10s.; Copy of Will or Administra- 
tion, if not exceeding 600 words, 10s.; for every 
additional 150 words or less, 2s. 6d.” 

There are no printed ‘directions to searchers” 
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in connexion with the examination of the records 
in the India Office. As a rule the necessary 
searches are made by the officers of the depart- 
ment concerned ; but inquirers are sometimes per- 
mitted, under due supervision, to examine the 
records for themselves. In such cases they are 
required to submit any copies or extracts made 
by them to the Registrar and Superintendent of 
Records, whose sanction is necessary before they 
can be made public. Hipwet. 


Sr. Taomas’s Day Custom: Appies anp Sr. 
Orement’s Day (8 §, iii. 29, 94).—I would beg 
to refer any one taking an interest in these matters 
to a little work by Charles Henry Poole, entitled 
*The Customs, Superstitions, and Legends of the 
County of Stafford.’ I may just add that St. 


Clement’s Day is known best in Staffordshire as 
“ Bite-Apple Day.” J. 
Water n. 


A Mopery Frencn Critic on SHAKSPEARR’S 
Comepies S. iii. 81).—Sir Walter Scott’s mis- 
cellaneous prose works are so little known in com- 
parison with his poems and romances that I dare 
say many readers who are familiar enough with 
* Marmion,’ ‘Ivanhoe,’ and their glorious sisters, 
have never read Scott’s excellent essay on Moliére, 
first published in the Foreign Quarterly Review for 
1828, and now included in vol. xvii. of Scott’s 
* Miscellaneous Works,’ ed. 1870. As Sir Walter 
was a devoted lover of Shakespeare, whose works 
he appears to have had at his fingers’ ends, no one 
can suspect him of wishing to depreciate Shake- 

are in favour of any other author, however 
illustrious ; and yet in comedy pure and simple, 
apart from poetry, Scott is inclined to rank Moliére 
above even Shakespeare. After saying that “he 
felt it his duty to vindicate for him [Moliére] the 
very highest place of any who has ever distinguished 
himself in his department of literature,” he con- 
tinues :— 

“ Our countrymen will perhaps ask if we have for- 
gotten the inimitable comic powers of our own Shak- 
epeare. The sense of humour displayed by that extra- 
ordinary man is perhaps as remarkable as his powers of 
searching the human bosom for other and deeper pur- 
poses The ‘ Merry Wives of Windsor’ is perbaps the 
piece most resembling a regular comedy, yet the poetry 
with which it abounds is of a tone which soars in many 
tespects beyond its sphere. In most of his other com- 
positions his comic humour is rather an ingredient of 
the drama than the point to which it is emphatically and 
specially directed. The scenes of Falstaff are but intro- 
duced to relieve and garnish the historical chronicle 
which he desired to bring on the stage. In the characters 
of Falconbridge and Hotspur their peculiar humour gilds 
the stern features of high and lofty chivalry; in the 
* Tempest’ the comic touches shine upon and soften 
the extravagance of beautiful poetry and romantic 
fiction. These plays may be something higher and 
better, but they are not comedies dedicated to expose 


the vices and follies of mankind, though containing in 


remembered that the manners in Shakespeare (so far as 
his comedy depends on them) are so antiquated, that but 
for the deep and univerea! admiration with which England 
regards her immortal bard, and the pious care with which 
his works have been explained and commented upon, the 
follies arising out of the fashions of his time would be 
entirely obsolete. We enjoy such characters as Don 
Armado, and even Malvolio, as we would do the pictures 
of Vandyke in a gallery; not that they resemble in their 
exterior anything we have ever seen or could have 
imagined, until the excellence of the painter presented 
them before us, and made us own that they must have 
been drawn from originals now forgotten. 

“The scenes of Moliére, however, are painted from 
subjects with which our own times are acquainted ; — 
represent follies of a former date, indeed, but whic 
have their resemblances in the present day. Some old- 
fashioned habits being allowed for, the personages of his 
drama resemble the present generation as much as our 
grandmothers’ portraits, but for hoop petticoats and 
commodes, resemble their descendants of the present 
generation.” 


Before concluding, I should like to say that, 
loving—I do not mean valuing—Moliére, as I do, 
more than any author except Sir Walter, I felt 
considerably savage when I read M. Louis Veuil- 
lot’s painful and offensive attack on him quoted by 
M. L. Norrette—with disapproval, I am glad to 
see—at 8% §S. iii. 70. To think of a Frenchman 
throwing stones at the creator of Monsieur Jour- 
dain, Argan, and Harpagon! Tennyson has, how- 
ever, happily taught us how to deal with folk like 
M. Veuillot, “who scratch the very dead for 
spite ”:— 

The noblest answer unto such 
Is perfect stillness when they brawl. 
JonaTHaN Bovcuier. 


Pratt (8" §. iii. 48).—Foss, in his ‘ Biographical 
Dictionary of the Judges of England,’ gives an 
account of Sir John Pratt (ultimately Lord Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench), in which he says:— 

“None of the biograpbers of the family state who the 
chief justice's father was; but they record that his grand- 
father, Richard Pratt, was ruined by the Civil Wars, 
and obliged to sell his patrimonial estate at Carcwell 
sic, but qu. Carswell or Carewell?] Priory, near Col- 
umpton, in Devonshire, which had been long in pos- 
session of his ancestors. The parents of John Pratt, 
however, had sufficient means to afford him a liberal 
education. He was sent to Oxford, and eventually be- 
came a fellow of Wadham College.” 

R. R. Dees. 


Wallsend. 


Penyy Post (3° ii. 68; 7” S. xi. 25; 8" S. 
ii. 189, 258, 298).— An early reference is mentioned 
in the ‘ Life of Sir R. Hill,’ ii. 29, and the ‘ Enc. 
Brit.,’ xix. 564, gives some account of the book. 
In 1659, John Hill, of York, published ‘A Penny 
Post : or, a Vindication of the Liberty and Birth- 
right of every Englishman in Carrying Merchants’ 
and other Men’s Letters, against any Restraint of 
Farmers of such Employments.’ So it looks as if 
John Hill had preached and practised 


them much that tends to that purpose. It must also be 


mny post- 
age nearly two centuries before Sir Rowland. The 
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first Hill, moreover, described what he had actually 
done, while the second Hill described in 1837 
what, in his judgment, ought to be done. The 
carriers of the elder Hill, we are told, were trampled 
down by Cromwell’s soldiers; the plan of Sir 
Rowland Hill, he tells us, came very near being 

ilt by the dignitaries of the Treasury and the 
Bost-Office. 

Is not there some difference between penn 
post and penny postage f Leaving out John Hill’s 
curiosity, penny post used to mean what Americans 
call local post or drop letters; that is, letters that 
were delivered in or near the town where they 
were posted. Robert Murray started such a penny 
post in London about 1681 ; from him it passed 
to William Dockwra, and from Dockwra to the 
Post-Office in 1683, the law officers ruling cor- 
rectly that post-office business was a prerogative of 
the Crown. The penny post dealt exclusively in 
London letters, posted in London for delivery in 
London. Up to 1801 the charge was a penny for 
every letter. The Post-Office Act of 1710, known 
as 9 Ann, c. 11, mentions that part of the postal 
service “called the penny post, established and 
settled within the Cities of London and Westminster, 
and the Borough of Southwark and parts adjacent, 
and to be received and delivered within ten Eng- 
lish miles distant from the said General Letter 
Office in London.” This describes the penny post 
sufficiently. Its carriers, or postmen, had nothing 
to do with letters received from outside the penny 
post district. From 1801 to 1839 the rate on 
these London local letters was twopence. The 
twopenny postmen were one set ; foreign letters 
were delivered by another set; mail letters from 
any part of the kingdom, except London, by a 
third set. Great reforms had been introduced 
when the first Penny Postage Act was signed 
(Aug. 17, 1839), and the penny post of Charles IT. 
was lost in the penny postage of Sir Rowland 
Hill. Perhaps one reason why the Post-Office 
did not take readily to Hill’s proposal is because 
he computed the cost of — mails from town 
to town very carefully, and overlooked the fact 
that the heaviest expense consists in delivering a 
letter in any place after it has been received by 
railway or steamship. Delivering by postmen is 
more expensive than carrying by rail. 

Free delivery is so costly that in the United 
States only the larger towns have it. Ina large 
part of Chicago it has not been established. On 
the other hand, the postmaster of Boston, Mass., 
was allowed a penny for every letter he handled 
so early as 1639. The English penny post, then— 
meaning letters delivered by postmen for a penny— 
was abolished in London in 1839, in the United 
Kingdom in 1840, in the United States in 1863. 
The United Kingdom has had penny postage since 
1840, America since 1883. C. W. Ernst. 

Boston, Mass. 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
The Purgatory of Dante Alighieri (Purgatorio i,-zavii. 
An Experiment in Literal Verse Translation, By 


Charles Lancelot Shadwell, M.A., B.C.L. With an 
by Walter Pater, M.A. (Macmillan & 


Tus new experiment in literal verse translation arose. 
out of the thought that Andrew Marvell's stanza in his 
‘Ode to Cromwell’ offered a promising equivalent for 
the stanza of the ‘ Divina Commedia.’ Efforts to repro- 
duce the great medizval poem in English verse have so 
repeatedly been made in the present century that they 
have come to form one of the literary features of our 
era. What bas been wanting from all is the sentiment of 
the stanza. Cary’s verse is easy and free, like Pope’s 
Homer, and makes no pretence of reproducing poetic 
form ; Longfellow’s is line for line, and almost as verbal 
as an interlinear gloss; both are typical in their several 
kinds, but both neglect the stanza. 

Thoee who, like Mr. Ichabod Wright and Dean 
Plumptre, have kept the stanza in view, have tried to 
imitate Dante's own peculiar interlaced rhyme, the terza 
rima. The effect is constrained, and ungenial to the 
English reader, who finds himeelf weighted with the 
extra burden of attending to an intricate system of 
rhyme, without thereby deriving any help to appreciate 
the recurrent movement of the strophe. The problem 
was not how to imitate, but how to find en English 
equivalent for Dante’s terzine ; and when Mr. Shadwell 
caught from Marvell’s verse the impression that it was 
meet for this service, he bad found the spring of a new 
departure. The two best-known stanzas of Marvell are 
among the gems of English poetry :— 

He nothing common did nor mean 
Upon that memorable ecene, 

But with his keener eye 

The axe’s edge did try ; 
Nor called the gods with vulgar spite 
To vindicate his helpless right, 

But bowed his comely head 

Down as upon a bed. 


It was not an obvious thought that a stanza of four lines 
would match a three-line stanza. If we count syllables, 
we find that the four English lines offer somewhat lese 
space than the three Italian lines, but then the balance 
is redreseed by the larger proportion of monosyllables 
that are available in English as against Italian usage. 
The point which most challenges inquiry is the corre- 
spondence between the short English couplet and the 
last line of the (erzina. The twoshort lines form, indeed 
an admirable cadence, and they eet in relief the rise and 
fall of the whole movement; but then, how far is it like 
the original? This question has been anticipated by 
Mr, Shadwell, and he has answered it in the preface by 
showing that theee two members were adapted to corre- 
sponding purposes of expression in the two systems of 
versification. It is not, however, to be supposed that the 
short couplet always contains the matter of Dante’s 
third line ; the translation is not framed on lines so rigid ; 
on the contrary, a chief advantage which the translator 
derives from making a unit of the stanza is this, that 
within the range of the stanza he enjoys freedom of 
transposition. 

Mr. Pater’s introduction adds a graceful ornament tv 
a beautiful book. He broaches a well-chosen topic, at 
once aloof from and congenial to the wo: k before him - 
How is it that a subject which was treated with marked 
indifference in the eighteenth century should now stand 


almost at the summit of literary ambition? One of the 
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s he finds in Dante's habits of close observation, 
coourely adjusted expression, and elaboration of detail, 
Dante’s minuteness of touch approaches almost to minia- 
ture-painting. rans 

“To the age of Johnson abstraction, generalization, 
seemed to be of the essence of art and poetry, # principle 
which the taste of the nineteenth century has inverted 
in favour of that circumstantial manner of which every 
canto of the ‘ Divina Commedia’ would afford illus- 

tion.” 

We do not with Mr. Pater in regretting that the 
translator has left off at the end of the twenty-seventh 
canto, On the contrary, we think that something is 
gained by calling attention to the limits of the ‘ Pur- 
gatory’ proper, as contradistinguished from the ‘ Earthly 
Paradise,’ which occupies the remaining six cantos, and 
constitutes a distinct section of the poem. 

In conclusion, what most strikes us is the degree of 
freedom which the movement attains under the double 
restriction of versification and literal rendering. To 
exhibit this we will take a short series of stanzas from 
‘ Purg.,’ xv., one of those philosophic passages which are 
generally considered less favourable to translation :— 

As rays from mirror’s face reflected, 
Or water, upward are directed, 

And in like measure dart 

Towards the other part, 

Their course from line by plummet guided 
In equal distances divided, 
Even as science shews 
And all experience knows : 
So in that place I felt the stroke 
Of light in front that on me broke : 
Wherefore I turned aside 
In haste my face to hide. 


Elegies and Epitaphs. By Charles Box, (Gloucester, 
borne. 

Mn Box -m for many years on the staff of the Field, 
also editor of Cricket, and author of ‘The English Game 
of Cricket.’ He devoted much of his spare time to 
making this collection of ‘ Elegies and Epitaphe,’ which 
contains a considerable number on celebrated persons, 
Mr. Box well remarks in his preface that “ with the so- 
called enlightenment of the present day tombstone 
literature has by no means kept pace.” The author did 
not live to publish his book. He died in July, 1891, 
leaving instructions for his executors to see the work 
through the press, a task which they have well and 
faithfully performed. 


French Book-Plates: a Handbook for Ex-Libris Collec- 
tors, By Walter Hamilton. (Bell & Sons.) 
Tue second work on book-plates issued by Messrs. Bell 
& Sons appears in a limited edition, and contains about 
a hundred illustrations, of which nearly every one has 
been selected with the purpose of showing either the 
yarious modifications in French heraldry, the quaint 
conceits in French canting arms (armes parlantes), or 
the exquisite fancy and lightness of touch displayed in 
their pictorial designs, Heraldry in France is not the 
fixed science it is in England, and Mr. Hamilton points 
out the alterations brought about by the Revolution and 
by the Napoleonic régime, thus enabling collectors to fix 
the dates of ex-libris. The long list given of French 
artists and engravers is also likely to be of service in 
identifying plates. There are chapters on ecclesias- 
tical plates, plates of famous men, and on book-plate 
mottoes, many of which contain curious conceits. The 
author acknowledges his indebtedness to various French 


quotations culled from a wider field of literature than is 
afforded by Les Ex-Libris Francais, 1t shows the interest 
taken in the subject that the volume, which is handsome, 
brightly written, and instructive, is already at a premium. 


Remarkable Comets. By William Thynne L B.A. 

P.RAS, (Stanford.) 4 
Taus valuable little treatise is mainly historical in its 
scope, and is intended as a handy work of reference to 
those comets which for any cause are considered remark- 
able, It is thorough and excellent in all respects. 


We hear with much pleasure that our valued corre- 
spondent Mr, A. Vicars succeeds Sir Bernard Burke as 
Ulster King at Arms. 

Caxon W. Sparrow Srxpson is engaged on a catalogue 
of books, pamphlets, maps, Xc., relating to the City of 
London that are to be found in the library of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. The volume will be published by Mr. Elliot 
Stock very shortly. 

Mr. Kersnaw writes :—“ Most genealogists are aware 
of the numerous early wills contained in the registers at 
Lambeth Palace Library, beginning at the time of Arch- 
bishop Peckham in 1279. A MS. list. however, of the 
tntestatt has also been lately prepared, which should make 
this series of greater value to literary inquirers, It 
seems, as yet, almost incredible that so few students 
appear to be aware that the library bas been open daily 
1 several years, Saturdays excepted, from 10 a.m. to 

P.M.” 

THE compilation of the Chaucer Society's ‘ Praise of 
Chaucer’ has been undertaken by Miss Jeanie B, Part- 
ridge, of Alvechurch, Redditch. She asks the help of 
readers of ‘N, & Q.’ The volume is to contain all men- 
tions of, and allusions to, Chaucer up to 1800, and the 
chief ones since. Every extract should be on a separate 
slip of paper, and contain a careful copy of the words 
relating to Chaucer, with the stops, capitals, italics, 
of the original, and the date, title, page, and author's 
name, The volume will be published in or before 1900, 
the quincentenary of Chaucer's death ; but next yeara 
trial list of the extracts then collected will be issued, in 
order to help in its completion. 


Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To eecure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repent queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

J. E.— Poet of the Poor,” Rev, George Crabbe, 
“ Attic Bee,” Sophocles. “Madman of the North,” 
Charles XII. of Sweden, “ Manchester Poet,” Charles 
Swain. “ Mrs. Partington,” a species of Mra. Malaprop, 
invented by B. P. Shillaber, an American. “ Great 
Prussian Drill-sergeant,” Frederick William I. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to“ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 


authorities on ¢x-/ebris (whose works are now unobtain- 
able), but his pages are enlivened by anecdotes and 


munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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Lord Tennyson, Poet Laureate. 

Right Hon. W. BE. Gladstone, M.P. 


Collins, Mortimer. 
Crossiand, Mr. and Mrs. Newton 


Stoddard, Richard Henry. 
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Taylor, Sir Henry. 

Taylor, Bayard. 

Vere, Aubrey de. 

Waugh, Ed 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
The Volume, JULY to DECEMBER, 1892. 
With the Index, 

Price 10s, 6d., is NOW READY. 


Published by JOHN C, FRANCIS, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. 


BRAND & CO.’S 
BEEF 


A most nutritious and invigorating beverage, made 
by the simple addition of boiling water, at a cost 
within the reach of all. 

Sold by the principal Chemists and Grocers through- 
out the United Kingdom. 


Caution! Beware of Imitations, 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE-STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Cure for Indigestion.— 
Indigestion, with torpidity of the liver, is the curse of thou- 
sands, who spend each day with accumulated sufferings, all of which 
may be avoided by taking Holloway’s Pills according to their accom- 
panying directions. They strengthen and invigorate every organ sub- 
servient to digestion. Their action is purifying, healing, and strength- 
ening. They may be safely taken without interfering with ordinary 
pursuits, or requiring much restriction in diet. They quickly remove 
noise and giddiness in the head, and dispel low spirits and nervous 
fears. These balsamic Pills work the cure without debilitating or 
exhausting the system; om the contrary, they conserve and support 
vital principle by substituting pure for impure blood. 


Every SATURDAY, of any Bookseller or News-agent, 
Price THREEPENCE. 


THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF 


ENGLISH and FOREIGN LITERATURE, 
and the DRAMA, 


This Day's ATHENAZUM contains Articles on 

LORD ABERDEEN. 

PAYNE'S HISTORY of the NEW WORLD. 

WANDERINGS in EASTERN AQUITAINE. 

ANDREWS on the OLD ENGLISH MANOR. 

NEW NOVELS 

RECENT VERSE. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

The OTHER, PLEASE, not BARABBAS—The ETHICS of PLA- 
GIARISM—SOME INTERESTING AUTOGRAPHS—The SPRING 
PUBLISHING SEASON —‘LAVENGRO’ and ‘The ROMANY 
RYE'—An AUTHOR'S REPLY. 

A.so— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE—Recent Publicati 
Notes; Societies ; Meetings ; 

FINE ARTS—Castellated Archi of § 
demy; Mr. John Pettie ; Sales ; Gossip. 

MU ae Week; ‘The Golden Web’; Gossip; Performances Nex 
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da; The Royal Aca- 


DRAMA—The Week ; Gossip. 


The ATHEN UM for February 18 contains Articles on 


MONTAGU WILLIAMS in the EAST END. 
An IDLE WOMAN in CONSTANTINOPLE, 
MAX MULLER on RELIGION. 
WATSONS LACHRYMZ MUSARUM 
NEW NOVELS. 

PHILOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE. 


| OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 


BARABBAS and ANOTHER—The ETHICS of PLAGIARISM — 
“LIFTING” at EASTER—The PROPOSED WELSH UNIVER- 
SITY SCHEME—'SCANDAL about QUEEN ELIZABETH '—Mr. 
L. JENNINGS, M.P.—SALES—A PUBLISHERS’ APOLOGIA, 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE—Mathematical Books ; Societies; Meetings ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS—Lanciani’s ‘ Pagan and Christian Rome’; The Royal Aca- 
demy ; Sale ; Gossip. 

MUSIC—Verdi’s ‘ Falstaff’; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA—Gossip. 
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Bream’s - buildings, Chancery - lane, E.C. 
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“RULERS OF INDIA.” 


A Popular History of the Indian Empire, in a Series of Half-Crown Political Biographies. 
Edited by Sir WILLIAM WILSON HUNTER, K.C.S.I1., &c. 
In crown 8vo. blue cloth, gilt lettered, 2s. 6d. each. 


New Volume just published, 
The MARQUESS of HASTINGS, K.G., and the FINAL 0OVERTHROW 
of the MARATHA POWER. By Major ROSS-OF-BLADENSBURG, C.B. 
Major Ross-of-Bladensburg treats his subject skilfully and attractively.” imes. 


2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 32s. 


NOTES on the NICOMACHEAN ETHICS of ARISTOTLE. By J. Stewart, 


M.A., Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. 
*," The Text adopted in these * Notes’ is that of Mr. Bywater’s Edition of the * Nicomachean Ethics,’ published at the 


Clarendon Press in 1890. 
«Mr. Stewart's notes are erudite, lucid, thoughtful, and informing.” — Times. 


12s. 6d. 
ANECDOTA OXONIENSIA. an Series. Vol. 1. Part VII. The Buddha- 
Karita of Asvaghosba. Edited from Three MSS. by E. B. COWELL, M.A. 
“ A credit to the Press and the University.”—Guardian. 
THIRD EDITION, Enlarged and Revised, crown &vo. 


A PRACTICAL ARABIC GRAMMAR. Part I. Compiled by Major A. 0. 


GREEN, R.E. P.S.C., Author of ‘ Modern Arabic Stories.’ 
** Most useful to English officers in Egypt and India.”— Academic Review. 


Demy &vo. cloth, 


CATALOGUE of EASTERN and AUSTRALIAN LEPIDOPTERA HETERO- 


CERA in the COLLECTION of the OXFORD UNIVERSITY MUSEUM. By Colonel C. SWINHOE, P.L.S. 
F.Z.S. F.B.S. Part I. SPHINGES and BOMBYCES. With 8 Plates. d LS 
“This elaborate catalogue will prove of the greatest possible interest. Colonel Swinhoe has done an immense service 

to the followers of this branch of science.”—Colomes and /ndia, January 7, 1893. 


SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo. half-roan, &s. 6d. 
The THEORY of the STATE. By J. K. Bluntschli, late Professor of 
Political Sciences in the University of Heidelberg. Authorized English Translation from the Sixth German Edition. 
Edited by R. LODGE, M.A. 7 


FIFTH EDITION, extra feap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


DRYDEN. Stanzas on the Death of Oliver Cromwell, Astrea Redux, 
Annus Mirabilis, Absalom and Achitophel, Religio Laici, The Hind and the Panther. Edited by W. D. CHRISTIE, 
M.A. C.B., Trinity College, Cambridge. Revised by C. H. FIRTH, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. 


THIRD EDITION, extra feap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 

LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. Vol. II. Containing Passages of 
Graduated Difficulty for Translation into Latin, together with an Introduction on Continuous Prose. Vol. I. is also 
published, 4s. 6d. 

“The whole work is most valuable.”—Schoolmaster. 


SECOND EDITION, extra fcap. 8vo. stiff covers, 2s. 


ALFRED OROSIUS, EXTRACTS from. Edited by Henry Sweet, M.A. 


Ph.D. LL.D. 


Demy §&vo. cloth, with Maps, 10s. 6d. 


HERODOTUS. Books V.and VI. Terpsichore and Erato. Edited, with 
Notes and Appendices, by EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A. LL.D., Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford. 
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